rst, Second, ani 
farriages of 
ON, Secretary, 


Ma. 6d. 

U 

. REIGN, 
rough, 

g the name 

ure Th Mr 
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residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitch: 
7 less aes Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, M uais, 
Be ontnest not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. >. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 
a : MeviciNe, —SUMMER TERM.—The 
a Term will commence on tl he Ist of 
Cisse, the order in which the Lectures are delivered during 


'y—Professor LinDLEY, Ph.D. 
nator Lae Mvrpeny, M.D, . 
0 urna ANATOMY and ZOOLOGY — Professor 


ast, M.D. 
ISPRUDENCE—Professor Tuomson, M.D. 
a STRY <Protemor Fownss, F.R.S. 
ALYTICAL CHEMISTRY — Under the superintendence of 
Granam and Professor Fownes. 
LOGICAL ANATOMY—Professor Watsne, M.D. 
LINICAL LECTURES—Dr. Witurams, Dr, Tuom- 
wx and Dr. WALSHE. 
scRorcaL CLINICAL LECTURES — Mr. Quain and Mr. 
SrMe. 
Hopital Practice daily, be obtained at the Office of the College 
ROBERT Pe GRAN T, M.D. Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to che Council. 


April 7, 1848. 





ING’S COLLESS, LONDON.—A LEC- 
ke TURER being BE UIRED to assist the Professor of 
pre ty History, Myr are ready to 


Baglish Literature 
ATIONS from of the 
mien Tvland sod and Ireland, and enkeenes of ‘Oxford 

Cambridge, w 





who are desirous of becoming Candidates for this 


be. obtained from the Secretary, at the Col- 
essa pleat Monday, th Ast of Ma — 

e ay ne. 
Ride hk ute or May Dex 
London, April 15, 1880. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, See. 


kgs COLLEGE, LONDON. — THEO- 
CAL DEPARTMENT. — This Department will 
work on - yi URSD. May 4, 1848.—Candidates for admis- 
oe King’ College, or Graduates of Oxford, 
ong Dark Durham, must present ele for examina- 

past 10 o'clock, on Tuesday, y 2. 
wanted forms of application sGehich should be sent in a wets 

tothe e Pr 











= to the course of study and expense, may be obtained 
al 88 4 1848, R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. — 


YINGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of Biotin LITERATURE and ——a- 
RES in , Mathematics, Classics, 

Beh Literatures and in the Hebrew, Oriental, an “ _ 





TUESDA 














ern 
tach, for two years, are given caieniiy in this departm 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
gy | rt and Machinery, Geo- 
slecholrsp of are re uired to attend Chape 
Lea COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
wi ane the Pollowing do 
TUESDAY, Ma: 
ANATOMY, b: geome T. RYMER 
CHEMICA MANIPULATION, by a E. BOWMAN, Esq., 
and three of 20, each for two years, are given annually in 
iG" S COLLEGE, LONDON._THE 
eae to attend apel on this da; 
Pal this depa: nprten 


Roxat LITERARY FUND, instituted 1790, 
incerposnted, 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
Geninsens learning, and their Families,who may be in want or 


gf tn Most Gracious a Met DO THE QUEEN. 
resident — Marq NE, K.G. 
The ‘th ANNEVERS AI DINNE R will take place in Free- 
“Attia Grace the Duke of NOWTHUM BERLAND inthe Chair. 
Sot, 21s. each, ner be had at the Chambers of the Corpora- 


tion, 73, Great Husbell OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
perry sion, fe the RELIEP of DECAYED ARTISTS, 
their WIDOWS RPHA Instituted 1814; incorporated 
a Charter, ores. under the immedi protecti 


er Most Excellent Mi UEEN. 
me atte soap Highness oa SRINCE vB ALBERT. K. KG. 
PN il: ends, an bscribers, are respectfu 
that the THIRTY HIRD ANNIVERSARY FEST vale ill 
= a aaa in Sonmacauad? Haut, on SATURDAY, the 6th of 
The Most Noble the MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, P.RB.S. 


in the air. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 
’ pH ‘H E 


SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— 
had! ANNUAL MEstine of Members will 
be held» o WE x DAY bor mast the 26th instant, at the Rooms of 
the Royal Bonint of Literature, No. 4, St. Martin’ -—- Tra- 
ienr-cunase at fahich the attendance of —_—— — 
The Chair will be en at Three o'clock, p.m. precisely. B: 
xi. no Member can vote who has not paid his subscription for the 
current year, which however can to the jr senwaret at the 
meeting. By Order o! the Council 
20th F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 
yk hy oo of obtaining information relative to the 
Society are requested to apply to Mr. oe, the Society’s Agent, 
No. 9, Great Newport-street, Long-ac: 


ECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY, 49, Great 
Marlborough-street.—At_ i General M Meeting s. nex xt Wed- 
nesday Evening a Discussion will take place *On the PRACTICAL 
Peoronee: of PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS of shuker MANU- 
Visitors are admitted, and Conds) m: mat be ay gy from 
E. C. LAU mn. Sec. 


, i= z-place, Kensington. 

} ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 21, Rernt- 

STREET, April 21, 1818 —NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
That the ANNIVERS SARY MEETING of the Society, for the 
election of President, Council, and Officers for the year ensuing, 
and for receiving the A Annual Report of the Auditors, will take 
lace at the House of the Society. No. 21, Regent-street, on 
MONDAY, che it of May next.—The Chair will Se taken pre- 


ly at One o’cloc! 
cisely at On J. R. GOWEN, Secretary. 


(THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the Publication 
of Early Historical and Literary Remains. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 

the Freemasons’ Tavern, ba heed Queen-street, on TUESDAY, the 
d of May. 1848, at one o'clock precisely. The Right Hon. THE 
LORD BRAYBROOKE, the President, in the chair, 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, oon 
The following are the Publications for the past y: 

1, A COMMENTARY of the SERVICES and CH ARGES 
of WILLIAM LORD GREY, of Wilton, K.G. Edited by Sir P. 
De Mapas Grey Everton, Bart. M.P. 


2. The DIARY of WALTER YONGE, J.P. and M_P. for 
Honiton, from 1604 to 1608 Edited by Georce Rozerts, Esq, 


3. The CONTEMPORARY DIARY of HENRY MA- 
OHYN, a Resident in London, from the Year 1550 to 1563, Edited 
by Joun Govcu Nicuots, Esq. F.8.A. 


4. The CHRONICLE of the ABBEY of PETERDBO- 
ROUGH. Edited by Tuomas Star.erton, Esq. V.P.S.A 
(Nearly ready.) 
The Subscription to the Society is 11. per annum. Commenice- 
tions from yo desirous of becomin embers may be 
addre: to the Secretary, or to Messrs. Nichols, No. 25, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster. 


Deine pad GALLERY, 18}, Mappox-street. 
—ih LADIES’ CLASSES are Open every Morning, from 
. under the direction of Mr. Wueetwnicut. The LAN D- 
CAPE and FIGURE CLASSES are under Mr. Cox and Mr. Ep. 
CorBoULp. W. R. DICRIAOS Secretary, 
4, New Bond-street._ 


XHIBITION of MULREADY’S WORKS, 

he Society of Arts, in June, to ist aT the formation of 

a NATIONAL Gs LLERY OF BRITISH ART, Proofs of the 

SONNET, . lthogrephed 3 Joun Linney, oon. -5 are now ready 

for delive: Subscribers of 21.2%. May be seen at the Adel ~h 3 
Cundall's, 1 12, Old Bond-street ; and Colnaghi’ 8, 13, Pall ‘Mall 








ion of 























AY, ey 2, isis, on which 
years and ae of 201. 
Pull information upon every subject may be obtained at the 
ce. 
et oie R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. _ 
MENT of the APPLIED SCIENCES. — The Classes for 
t ral Philosophy, Engineering, Practical Sur- 
Ra! Drawi emistry, Mineralogy, and the Engineering 
orkshop, will E-OPEN, i TUESDA } May 2, 1848, on whi 
and one of 201, each, tenable for two years, 
aly in this department. 
ei rm 2 upon every subject may be obtained at the 
1. 
April 14, 1848, R. W. JELP, D.D. Principal. 
ene RENT, — The SUMMER SESSION will COM- 
Chat wt O May 2, 1848, on which ca all Students 
"The yt 
BOTANY, by Profeasor EDWAKD F ez n TUESDAY, 
RENSIC MEDICINE, by Professor W. A. GUY, M.D., on 
QUMPAKATIVE A 
JONES, £O8, = WEDNEsDAY, 
aTUESDAY, May 2. 
One Scholarship of 401. for three years, and one of 301. for 174 
may be obtai sy the Secreta: office. 
Btciraty oe RW. SELF. wD. Principal. 
OL. — The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on 
ay 2, 2, 1848, w ith ew Povls — be admitted. All 
ips of h, fir thnee yeares ‘two of 151, two of 
1, one co one of 7 it, sand one of 62. each, for two years, are given 
8 Pr amati ion < aan Rey subject may be obtai 
ih R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 





[OXDon SACRED H HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
inder the direct sanction aaa _, of the Committee of 


‘oblemen pat 
lie? i tes for promoting £ the ne Ruhecrigticn Son he the 
in a7 Handel's Oratorio JUD AS MACCABEUS? 
ike @ fund, on WEDNESDAY NE XT, the 26th, at 
Aa HAL L, Principal Vex Vocal Performers — Miss Birch, 
os, Mise Stewart, Miss E. hye M, Williams, 
Bern nines at Seana yer ta ee 
‘ a tecenarg ky sy) (38, each ; ” ira 
Gallery, 5a, Asan, ie, Seats in the Orchestral 
Di bo be of te eprint Hy ot at of 
Sirand te ios 
in Ee (ext door to Bx Hall); ‘and at oe ‘Exeter 
Ww. ‘STANTON AUSTIN, Hon, See, 











RT-UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
GENERAL NEETine, to receive the Council’s Report and 

to distribute the amoun| subscribed for oe purchase of Works of 
Art, will be held in the Theatee Royal D Lane on TUESDAY 


Igar-square, GEORG GODWIN, 
__"18th April, 1848. LEWIS POCOCK, 


DANN EKER'’S ARIADNE, — Mr. TENNANT 
(late wove, No. 149, Strand, London, has just received 
several small copies of this favourite ‘Beate, t Len mag Yee a num- 
ber of beaut pone ye for the am. 
“room, consi tay of Vases, ‘Figures, Grou 
initia ta). aperweighta, 
Derteakire par, og ee r. T. has also 


i 








oy 
added considerably to his ‘collection of Minerals, Fossils, and recent 


ed in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazi i 
Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 








for the Stamped Edition 
‘or France 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT. 


HE SECOND ARTISTS’ AMATEUR 
TIC PERFORMANCE, in Al of the ARTISTS’ 
TITUTION » Will take place on 
at the St. James's 
of the House, mr 


DRAMA 
pT STN par BONING a Ly 
rd ae NG. 


consented 
Cc.  Cockerell, Esq. BA. Homestead Heath ; 

Pall ry a A. D. F py, 2% Esq., 17, Golden-square ; " c. 
Esq. F.8.A., T mpton, and 193, Strand ; i. Mann. 
Esq., 27, hay ee neon Inn-fields ; 2. ‘hitehell 

03, Berners: 
ers: 


Esq., 33, “Old Bond-street ; Henry Mose! comer. i Es 
hew Bio 
Fitzroy-square. 


lotte-stree Fitzroy-square; Mat’ 
street ; and the Treasurer, G. K. Ward, Esq., 31 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, Scholar 
d Pri bomen. - his iis College, desires to form an ENGAGE- 
MENT AS PRIV in a Gentleman's Family or 
cL. aSSICAL M ASTER in a first-class 5S € possesses very 
high testimonials, and has had very an perience in tuition, 
having pret Fg ted — for the Public Schools, ¢ he Military and 
ny’s Colleges, and the University of Oxford. 
Address, po post paid. to B.A., Post Office, Rugby. 


DUCATION IN AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY.—Dr. GILBERT has for some time been engaged 
in conducting experiments, both in the field and i in the laboratory, 
for Mr. Lawes, at his farm at Rothamsted, Herts; and he is now 
authorized by Mr. L. to take a few PU PILS | to watch the progress 
and assist in the op of the Sys is still pro- 
cooding. and the nature of which may be judged of by the resulta 
which have been already published in the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Agricaltarel Society’ and elsewhere. The course which it is pra- 
to adopt is not intended or calculated to provide such rudi- 
mental and routine instruction as would suffice for those destined 
to become professional chemists on the one hand, or practical 
farmers on the other; but it is thought that gentlomen of the 
former class, who are already some } meme conversant with 
laboratory operations, and propose to prosecute chemistry in its 
connexion with agriculture—or those na the latter elass, who, 
knowing something of practical agriculture, wish to become ac- 
quainted with the —Fracd 2 of the art, would find the compination 
of farm with laboratory fapted f which an engagement at Rotham- 
sted would afford, well adapted to forward their views.—Dr. Gilbert 
will be glad to answer inquiries as to terms and other matters of 
detail, either by letter or in personal interview by appointment, at 
Rothamsted or in London.—Address to Dr. Gilbert, Harpenden, 
St. Albans. April, 1548. 


pAvie NUTTS QUARTERLY LIST 


NEW FOREIGN BOOKS 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS. 
_ 18, Flect-street. 


Ee 
EW AND. CHOICE | BOOKS 
ae best and newest works in every department of literature 

mar be had in any number and without any fram MUDIE'S 

SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury. 

id Con Subscription, 7% per quarter ; 2ls. per annum; Family 

and = mead Subscription, Two. Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 


a good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 


uit-street, Hanover: 
THE PERUSAL “Or NEW BO KS. 
The Terms and Regulations of the BRITISH and FO- 
REIGN LIBRARY, Coxpvit-street, Hayover-square, having 
been revised and adapted to the increased railroad facilities for the 
supply of Books throughout the Country, Families, at any distance 
m the Metropolis, may now furnished with all the New 
Wks for perusal as they issue from the era 
Particulars and Terms (gratis t free) on application ta 


an 
essrs. Saunders & Otley, Publishers, « Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 




















— ~~ = BOOK a 
eady, delivered gra’ 
NEW PLAN for READIN Ye and BOOK 
i SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT the KINGDOM.—This _ 
— an unlimited supply of Standard Works, all the 
ooks, and the right of Members to purchase any work desired, 2 And 
—' as the first demand has subsided, at one-half the published 


Pithe New Duplicate Catalogue for 1848, eontaining a | 
tion of Popular Works withdrawn from the Library, pty = 
ready, ond mee be had. gratis, on 4 soplication, 
elivere i srt ~~ sen’ t free to order, inclosing two stam 
=" . Bull, Librarian, 19, Holles- street, Cavendiaee 








Sale dbp Auction. 
The VALUABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS, PRINS, PICTURES, 


and DRAWINGS of the late Mrs. EXDERBY, removed from 
The Grove, Blackheath. 


M®*. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce he ig 
veg by the Executor to SELL by AUCTION, at hig 


ay. ayy foll i 
ay, and two following days, at 12 o'clock, The Eeteadion a! 
aluable LIBRARY OF BOOKS, comprising—Ocrtavo : and 
Tindgwater Treatises—W orks of the ‘Parker Society—Lyell’s Geo- 
logy Black wood's Magazine—Edinburgh and Quarter! Reviews 
—Philosophical Journal—Sowerby’s E lish Botan: — 
Universelle— Voyages and Travels--Th heological Works of of the 
esi Authors, with the Works of Gibbon, Aiken, Scott. ¥ Ke 
bertson, Belsham, Edwards, Dibdin, Hall, Bewick, and others in 
every branch of literature, 
and Foro: D’Oyley and ‘Mant’s 
Voyages of Parry, Ross, Cook, Vancouver, and o 
dig Seewentr's ditto— Ph losophical 
's eee — Holinshed’s ronicles — State 
jals— rtraits—Kni bts Gallet Beattie Delton land 
ee orks. Also L clnsed ate the Old ‘aa Drawi: nant 
vario' ngra’ and glazed after aste: 
SWEy be vareet cn Boe Colours For ninge of & aa Cater 
ay be viewed on urday and mo 9, 
logues had at tne Room, ngs of Gale, and 


King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY, 1 


— 's Cy- 
clo SS - 
loct 
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— 


ME: CHARLES LUCY’S LIVING MODEL 
nae — Mornings, 8 to 12—has RE-OPENED for the 
eA be had at the Arsirer, Tudor Lodge, Albert- 
street, Mornington-crescent. 
| Pee 4-4 & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
87, sages aw. BOSTON. 
*y* Consi, ngs, Fancy 


of Books, Paintings, 
Goods, and other arti articles, respectfully solicited Boigari at Auction. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The 








IMPORTANT TO ALL ADVERTISERS. 
On the Ist of log * rill be published (to be ai f continued 


) No, of TTY & UR 
EStazE, 
GRATUI- 


buted 
TOUSLY Y ae most eligible A Fy Editorial De- 
voted — ion for Men of Business, Notices of 
y Circular sent on receipt of a 
tage 8 Seale of charges very moderate. An order from 
the orgetry, try, with rem ittance in stamps, promptly 
to.—Ad' ste mast be sent D; the 28th. 
London: ett & Hurton, 38, Dean-street, Soho-square. 


"AND BUSINESS ADVERTISER. 


ranteed circulation 3,500 copies, distri 
uarters. 





ew I 





are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 
a Saas tion of Goods, and at reduced prices for Cash: for in- 
stance, nner Service for Twelve may be purc! for Four 
oe Rey Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 
TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS, 
ESS & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 
Acents,and Acents to the RoyaL ACADEMY, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and aby te that ‘they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine , Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, fore me Os 
House, &e. ; 8 and that they un dertake the shipment of effects to all 
of the world. Lists of their 7 camaee abroad, and 
brery information may be had on application at their Office, as 
abo in Paris, of enu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
ae Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
ustom-House Agent to the French Court an tothe Musée Royal. 


ERALDIC SEAL ENGRAVING, NOTE 
PAPER and ENVELOPE STAMPING IN PERFEC- 
TION.—H. DOLBY solicits attention to 10,000 apecimnene of Crests 
and Arms stam on Note Paper, Envelo d Wafers. Any 
Crest engraved in the first style for 108, 100 — Waters 
made ourem, 2 ey 6d, Paper, th a 
letters fer r the ¢ price asa single mea an Wafers, with any 
| aie ( t to: 4 d letters), for 6d, Official and Regimental Wafers 
an nvelo 
DOLBY 56 Quadrant, three doors from County Fire Office. 


MPORSINT TO THE CLERGY.—We have 
great pleasure in recommendihg to the notice of Clergymen 

who ros from exhaustion of Voice, the following my from 
the Oxford and Cambridge University Almanack for 1847, in re- 
ference to a system of vocal wigan, which, it ‘anton is 
ractised with signal success by ROSTER. who resides at 
‘owesSIsle of Wight. No positioncan be more distressing than 
that of a Cle rane anxious to discharge | his duties zea eo 
who yet finds people and 
fully-laborious to himself, from the enfeeblement or misuse 

of the yocal function. The all-im| uestion in such a case 
“ Is there a cure?” would seem most satisfactorily answered by 

the paltowing vs voluntary testimony :—* It is vey: due to the 
well-established merits of Mr. Brosrer’s System to observe, that 
the Doeuments he has announced, his pupils and patients 
one of unquestionable honour.) are the parties who, on 
eir restoration, have attested the entire and inestimable success 

< i ance Re poe ancact A of artificial, or dreading coer- 


of. im 
fun 




















the dom 
7 omtonly or ve >the premature “decay of vigour in the vocal 
ons. Sufferers labouring under this erroneous impression, 
are assured, that Mr. Brosrer’s system n natural prin- 
a les solely, and his operations on the Voice are 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard Lib: price 5a, 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLE! i Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, offrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Noe y us, and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited b Pa GiLEs, Portrait of Alfred. 

The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s ‘Chronicle 
of the Kings of of England — Mallets Northern Antiquities, by 
Bishop Percy—Bed colesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. York-street, Covent-garden. 


BoeN's STANDARD LIBRARY for ApRIL, 
Vol. 34 COXE’S MARLBOROUGH. The third and con- 
cluding Volume, with Portrait of Prince Eugene. The recent 
Volumes are ;— Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, with a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. Goethe's Autobi phy. 
Ranke’s History of the P Sheridan’s Dramatic Wor and 
Life. Pr t be had of every Bookselle’ 
Te! n, York-street, Covent- garden, 


OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE 
pers 3 vee, 8vo. Fe 7a. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of Yor! Covent-garden, respectfull, soteeme s the book-buying 
pubes that 't the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive colleomon of poor? BS now needy, It comprises works 
on Natural Books of Prints. 








ees 


AM MIRROR” for r the JOHANNITE MASON 

a Series of Letters to the Earl of Abo N 

; a ton and Huntingdon. By the Rev. G. Our FOX 
Author of ‘ The History of Initiation,’* Star in the VER, b, 

Also just published, the 3rd volume of past de, 

The Golden Remains of the Early 
ewe Fg 7 mpeonte ait cloth boards, Also, : 

e Rev. eyne’s Maso 
edition. Price ls 7 = ie Seman 
London : R. Spencer, 314, High Holborn, 


. JUST READY. 
n 8yo, price 158, beautifully \ 
Wood Engravings = °outed Plats uj 


PHE PLANT; a me ol In 0 Site J 


Popular Lectures, By M. J. SCHLEIDEN, M, 
lated by Arthur Henfrey, F.L8., 1. ‘pad. 
George’s Hospital. é — yay 





In 12mo. price 6s. 
A TREATISE on the FALSIFICATIONS 


FOOD, and the Chemical Mean: 
By J. MITCHELL, F.CS. Author of Santo ie, 







ts. Price ll. 148, coloured, 11 $s, 
A NATURAL HISTORY of MAMMAL] 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, of the British Museum, 
Vol. I. Price 348, coloured. 29. plain, 
In 2 vols, 8yo. price 11, 28, 


KOSMOS. A General Survey of the Physicd 


I 
2 timed ere. ve. II. with 22 Steel Engravin, 5nd numer 





Heraldry, Phy: nyse Metaphysics Law, Medicine La age, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, wit graphy, E =a 
lish, Irish, and Beottigh Histo story in Foreign 1 , Ea 
Voyages and T tgs Games, Sports, and ©. Publi¢ 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it qratis upon a 
written application _ the librarian or secretary. 


Published this day, in 8vo. with a large Map and Plates, price 2s. 6d. 
P on the SU of SURPLUS 
WATER to MANCHESTER, SALFORD, and STOCK- 

agate es quantity, duality, a1 and price of — 

ie 
Salf ford by means 0! the Surplus Water Act obtained last session 
by the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railwa; ag Comoeng, 
with that of the Water Works Scheme promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester, as well as some remarks upon the Construction 
of Rain Gauges, and the Annual Dont ri Rain ir in different 
localities around Manchester. By 8. HOMERSHAM, Civil 

Bacineee. This work contains three PB — Plates of Rain 

uges, and an elaborate Map of the Upland, forming the sources 
of the Rivers and Streams passing through and near the town of 


anchester. 

Published by John Meals, 08 “ High PL eam meee J.&J. 
Thomson, Simms & Booksel: lers, Man- 
chester ; and may be tad at 1 AAvirer Oflice, Stockport. 


anguag 
Amusements, 











of the ingenious tuner of an instrument—slightly detective, 
ft Ia be, in parts of its construction, but more frequently 
by misuse.” 





HARFEDALE HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
aaa oe BEN RKRHYDDING, near OTLEY. 
Fellow of the Raval College of Physicians Baintarsh 
Fellow of the Royal College o: ysicians, Edinburgh ; Membe 
the Edinbu: f Medico-C hirurgical Bociety : $ sed 
Editor of ‘The Water Cure,’ and * Hygienic Journal,’ &, 
This Establishment, Demos at an expense of nearly 24,0001, com- 
bines all the comforts of a family residence = the most perfect 
arrangements for the practice of the Water Cur 
The situation is an acclivity in one of the loveliest dales in York- 
shire, and the py has alwa: age been celebrated for the purity of 
bar = atom, and the healthful and bracing qualities of its atmosphere. 
leasure: grounds are 65 acres in extent, and are laid out so 
as vr ford not only many agreeable walks, but the means of in- 
dulging in a variety of healthful and invigorating exercises. 
PB i apm respecting charges, conveyances, &¢., may be ob- 
House Steward, Ben 
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Sin thive, near a: 
w ready, price 4d, per pos' 
A CATALOG UE of BOOKS relating to 
AMERICA. including many rare Voyages and Travels, in 
various Languag 
On n Sale at Rich & Son’s, 12, Red Lion-square, 


Just published, Gratis and post FREE, 


German Gook-Circular Wa. 1s, 


A QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW WORKS ISSUED IN 
GERMANY. 


Williamsk « Buargate- 
German Wooksellers, 


14, Wenrietta-street, Cobent-garden. 


IN PREPARATION, 


HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: 
Relati: set forth in a ta? alon, 
gHEFEIELD. ANP E LINCOL SHIRE WAY to GRIMS- 
OCKS, LIX SOMMERLY With Woodcuts by 
b "on un., tT gu -4 A.R.A., and R. Redgrave, A. R.A. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and co 
merous additional Ma) 
ay ge pvelaanty strong: 


Phen work is in every Zeqpest see 
0! 








their new 
the MANCHESTER, 





threughout; with nu- 
ope an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 


mamodated to ¥ the present ad- 


geogra) whether on the ground 
of aovamnee, beanie ofex f execution. or nan heapness th the Publishers in- 
vite & comparison with any other work o 
enough 5 wows be 
waa y ; it has all that any o at mal 
could be introduced ‘without ™: 
expensive, and so counter! ce its princi 
Church of 


Lt as to be 
for general use,and 
it too bulky or too 
intention. 
England Quarterly Review, 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


(THE C: CAMBRIDGE 1 UN NIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR for 1848. Containing the Mathematical and Classical 
Examination. Papers, 

J.& J. 3 Dei —a Jando; Longman & C 
nivingtons ; Simpkin f Co. ° 5. W ; J. Hatchard & ns 
a. Oxford : Parker ; yt [Wledcads Deighton, and 

ughton. 





DAGUERREOTYPE. 

published, price 1s., Part 
DHOTOGENI IC MAN IPULATION. 

By R. J. BINGHAM. Being a complete and practical Trea- 
tise on this interesting Art : every part of the process is simp] - 
fully described, and the whole illustrated with numerous 
cute Part L., price 18., by the same Author, describes the Calotyp ui 
and other methods by which Paper is rendered sensible to t 
Action of Light. The two Parts bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d.,and 
forwarded free, by post, on receipt of 3s. in Post-oftice stamps, or 
order one of the separate Parts on receipt of 1s. 
George Knight & Sons, 41, Foster-lane, London. 


Ph the Universe. By BARO 
Translated by fond Prichard, M. D. “= ae 
Tn 8vo. with 108 Illustrations, printed on black ground, 
1 ELEMEN TARY TREATISE on Crys. 
LOGRAPHY. By PROFESSOR R. 5 
Polytechnique, &c. of Paria, RGHAUL, deh 
In 8vo. No, 1. price 38. Of the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the CHEMICK 
SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited for the Society by Dr. B. RO 
NALDS, Lecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex Heer 
London : H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regni'ena 
The most practical and extensively used 
SERIES OF GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS 


rPUARK’S GERMAN and ENGLISH GRAM. 
MAR. 7th Edition, price 6s. 


TIARE’ S EXERCISES for WRITING 


ERMAN. Adapted to the RULES of his GE 
GRAMMAR. 7th Edition. price 38, —_ 


IARK’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER, containing Grammatical Rains, ew id 
Short Stories, Easy Poems, Historical Sketch 
matical Phrases and Proverbs, for the Use of Behoulst 
tion, price 3s, 6d. 


TIARK: S INTRODUCTORY GERMAY 


GRAMMAR. With an Introductory Reader and lute 
ductory Exercises. 3rd Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


IARK’S KEY to the GERMAN EXEl 


e 28. 6d. 
*x* The above are all neatly printed in small 8vo., and wi 


formly bound in cloth. 
(RMELERS DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH, 


Epo and Improved by the addition of Ex anil 
Hotes, adapted to the Use of English Students. By A.H HENAN 
Master of Gontens at the London University School. 
12mo, cloth boards, price 5a, 
This is one of the most desirable and useful reading books that 
ay placed in the hands of a student of the Germu 








can possibly 





THE ORIENTAL INTERPRETER, 
TREASURY of EAST IN pA KNOWLEDGE. 


This Work, the just published, s intended [ _ an acquaint- 
ance with all the Oriental, “ and especially East Indian,” terms - 
constant use in despotches, ne rapapers parliamentary speec 
tales, travels, statist’.al weoka,om dally conversation of ced 
peans in India. It likewise embraces a Gazetteer and description 
of the manners, customs, and religions of the East, the ceremonies, 
products, &c. &c, 
Published by J. Madden, Leadenhall-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
In cr. 8yo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


EUcLip's ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise Adapted 
for Exer 

for the Use of ere or for Self-instruction. — 


y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* Histry of Maritime and I ent Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ 


“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to poset oad his own motto 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he peas considerably diminished both the ea of the 
work, as well he labour of the ney mt. Prefixed to e Ele- 
ments are some At. — on the study of 
for the elegance of their style as for ” the correctness of sh rea- 
soning.” —Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared” —Athenaum—* which, for brevity, clearness, _~ f von 
ing attention to the wants of ‘learners, cannot be easil: are rpassed. 
—Dublin University Magazine.—“ The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners. Seen Chronicle, 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ Price 3s. 
OOLEY'S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended © the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 er 
Sodnaed from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new 

 Will'be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachers of the 

thematics.”—New nee Magazine, 

cap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d, 

OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams il ts,’ with theEnunciati Ds 
printed separately for Weeks the ely . 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 


and 
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he selection has been made with great taste 
om. ont does not contain a single piece that is not a perfet 
choice specimen of composition ; and as the notes are but very 
ive, and only extend over the first twenty or thirty pages, 
will be found as well adapted to those who have already acquired 
some knowledge of the language as to those who are commencing 
the study of it. 


YHE FIRST GERMAN READING B00%, 
for English Children and Beginners in the Study of the lar 
age, with Savlenste r ia, 1 a short Grammatical lot 

uction. B . HEIMA German Master at the Lanta 
University aa * Neatly 4 in cloth, 1 vol. 12mo. price 
London: D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 


[DARLEY SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
A for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists aul 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Seri of Elementar) 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 0! “ 
public at large. To youth of either sex at — and i 

ools ; to persons whose education has 1 v ‘cas snl 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found partict- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest Ly 4 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made Pai leat 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each — 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
pa a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as “ 
and sufficient for a right understanding of ig Aa 
Beienee in its leading Truths and =e Principles: jy George 
Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s. 6d. bic 
2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; inv ; inw 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, f Life, ustrated sot 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes © 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. ™ 
3. A Sy om of Popular Algebra, with a Secti 
on Prop Third Edition. 4. is 
be .. aes aon. ‘of Popular Trigonometry, both P x 
3, With We oe Syontiass ¢ - — ~: hms, eh 


yr Heaion n of Algebra to . 
a _ ont Age only y cet him simited jknowledee of 
Algebra” 
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o R o oO OD; 
N Or, THE rnigxstite OF £J5 JE Bi wre, ai 
- . jand & Knox. London: Hamilton, Adams 0, 
fainburgh : Suther! 


——N EASTER PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 
ress, and short), rtly will be published, price 3s. with 
him Tilustrations on steel, 
ow TO wit LOVE; or, Rhoda’s Lesson. 
th “{ a 0. a rhoster-row. 
london: oY ut Hall all B 
————— ie price 7s. 








E O 
y WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
Bs he Maurice, § and fo! ag of Le Hospital, 


inches 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C YF ane Waterloo-place. 
In 8vo. price 108, 


GERMONS, preached in the. "Cape of Rossall 


College, Flee HN WOOLLEY, 
Heed Master, 28 late Fellow of Universit 
__Bivingtons 





~~ Oxford. 


, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wate: rloo-place. 


In small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
N EXPLANATION of the TEN COM- 
A MANDMENTS, considered as the RULE of CHRISTIAN 


(BEDE CW. VICKERS, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop. 
mivieions, St. Paul’s Churehyard, and Waterloo-place, 


———~JIn small 8vo. price 32, 6d. . the 3rd edition of 


qautH without PREJUDICE. 


vingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
S = by the same Author, . 


3s. 6d. 





Of whom may be had, an 
Farly oe 2nd “ane 
n 2 vols. 8yo. price 1 


OOLESTASTICAL and CIVIL HISTORY 

oe considered, in Reference to the future 

aoe a ¢ fonts TIANS. The Three first Books; com- 
the period 5 Some, the the ‘Ascension to the Death of Wycliffe. 

indsa 

ited By the Rev. cXonap TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Canon of 
St. Paul's 's ‘Churchyard, Vand Waterloo-place. 


————— 
ees VOLUME OF MR. SLADE’S SERMONS, 
12mo. price 68, the Seventh Volume of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached 
in the Parish ( my of Bolton-le-Moors. 
By v. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar ri Wpolton ‘and Canon of’ Chester. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had the FORMER VOLUMES, price 68. each. 


Tost published, in oval goal are. wand I ‘ . . 
Dedicated mourable a 
Wo he lard Dishep of Dethend Wella, 
GUIDE to CANDI DATES for HOLY 
ORDERS. By the Rev. C, M. MO ', A.M., Prebendary 
of Wells, and Examining C haplain to the late Right Reverend the 
lord Bishop of Bath and Well 
London: F. & J - Riviogten, St. raats Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place. 
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HENGSTENBERG ON THE om, BY THE 
REV. T. K. ARNO. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. (containing 700 closely a pages,) price 189, 


THE | CHRISTOLOGY of the OLD TESTA 
NT, and pe eel on the MESSIANIC PRE- 
DICTIONS of the PROPHET By Professor HENGSTEN- 
BERG. Abridged from the a of Dr. Reuel Keith. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“In this Work we have the pattern of an investigation founded 
upon distinct principles, of the most scrupulous, fa borious, and 
—_ examination of the very letter of the text, combined with 
endeavour to make the analogy of Scripture an important 
rie of interpretation.”—Editor’s Preface. 
__ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s 3 Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


R 4 vols. 8vo. price 31, 38., the st Edition of 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: 
Series of DISCOURSES and TRACES, selected, arranged 

systematically, and illustrated with NOTE 

By CHRISTOPHER \ WORDSWORTH, D.D. 

r of Buxted with Uckfield, Sussex, and formerly Master 
of Trinit; College, Cambridge. 
ls Work i is designed to be subservient to the Religious Portion 
of aliberal Education for “the Upper Classes and the rned P 
fleas The Selections are arranged under the following heads, 
Ya: — - Evidences of ie tu: w—Principles of 
The and Christian Doctrine, 


yO 
VOL. Ti Niovernaeend. Civil “ond Ecclesiastical, VOL. IV. Po- 
—Puritanism—Non-Conformity. They are chiefly from the 
Writers :—Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bp. Jeremy Taylor—Dr. 
South —Hooker—Bp. \ _sieeeentiineeeetl Bp. Jewell—Lord 
Gareadon—and F. 
Rivingtons, St. Pauli 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed,) 
Ecclesiastical Biograp phy; or, Lives of Eminent 
with the History of Religion in England, from the 
saimcement of the Reformation to io evolution.” Selected, 
oa mnteated with Notes. Third Edition, enlarged. In 4 vols. 








te is published in 8vo. price 208, cloth, a New Edition, re- 
improved, with a Supplement, containing the most 

rs pene New Remedies which have come into general use since 
publication of the last Edinburgh SPENSAT in 1841, of 
HRISTISON'’S DISPENSATO 

bd & Commentary on the Pharmacopeias of Great Britain, 
. the Natural History, Description, Chemistry, Phar- 

Medias jons, Uses, and Doses of the Articles of the Materia 


By ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D. V.P.R.S.E. 
Prnient of the At College of Physicians « Edinburgh, Pro- 
edica in the University of Edinburgh, and 
7 Pian to the Queen for Scotland. 


By the same Author, 
In 1 thick vol. Syo, pp. 986, Price 20e., the he Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 


orrected, a: d im 
yA TREATISE on "POISO ONS, in relation to 
res AL ay, RISPRUDENCE, PHYSIOLOGY, and the PRAC- 


A TREATISE, on ‘GRAN ULAR DEGENE- 
Ratio} 
of the KIDNEYS, 


Black, Edinburgh ; Lopgman & Co, London, 





THE ORGANISATION OF LABOTR. 
in 114 pages, 12mo. price 1s. sew 
A’ = ESSAY i upon the UNION of “\GRICUL- 
ANUFACTURES, and upon the OR- 
| GANISATON ot inDUstRY By CHARLES BRAY, 
Londo: ; Renemen, arewe: -oren & Longmans. 


post 8 
CAMPAIGN” in ‘NEW “MEXICO with 
COL. DONIPHAN. By FRANK S&S EDWARDS, a 
coantoe. With a Map of the Route and a Table of Distances 
ver 
The body of men e ed in thle Campai ered the States 
of New Mexico and Chinuah nena 
Hodson, Chifterd’ p-ien-pasnegs, Fleet-street. 


CHEAP POCKET EDITIONS. 


Price 2s. 6d. per Volume Sewed, or 3s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
1. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS, 
2. KEATS’S POETICAL .WORKS. 
3. LEIGH HUNT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
4. SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. 
5. BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS. 
6. TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 
7 
8 
9 
0 


NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. gilt edges, price 21a. 
YHE LIFE and ADVENTURES of! 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography, in Four Books. 
1. The o. Student. .Traveller, | IIT. pute by Choic: 
oy ecary’s Journeyman,| 1V.The Friend of Johnam, 
Usher, pot (3 oor Physician. aot = and Reynolds: ~4 | 
Il. AYP FOUN FORT alsion. atist, Novelist, and Poe! 
R, of the Inner Temple, 
Auth or of * Liv eC 


t 
With Forry casas Dasiens cagnavel on ‘wood. 


London: Bepdbary & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


a, 
th,” 








EDWIN THE FAIR. 
. PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 
9. LAMB’S DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 2 vols. 
. DODD’S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Just published, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Epwarp Moxon, 


3 vols. 


1 





EASTERN 


Dover-street. 





MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SIR ‘THEODORE BROUGHTON ; 
OR, LAUREL WATER. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Convict,’ ‘ Russell,’ &ec, 


London: Smitu, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 VOLUMES, NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
On Ist of May will be published, price 3s. cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, uniform with 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Volumes, and LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Now in course of publication, 


VOLUME THE FIRST OF 


THE PORTICAL WORKS 
SIR WALTER "SCOTT, BART. 


In 12 Volumes, with 24 Engravings, 12 of them after st Designs. 


10 Volumes, 


R. Cape.t, Edinburgh ; Hoviston & StonemMAN, London. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
STAMPS issued by oe Authorities of the yn fn during 1847, to the 
DAILY NEWS, was. 3,447 ,00 


This, we believe, is within eight per cent. of the number issued to the Moryinc HeratD, Morning CHRONICLE, and 
Mory1nG Post, all put together. In addition to the above, _— to the DAILY NEWS, Morning Paper, there were 
issued for the Evening Edition, THE EXPRESS 778,714 


Which was more, we believe, than were issued either to the G.ose or STANDARD, Evening Papers. 
THE DAILY NEWS, price Tarzerence, is published every Morning in time for the early Mails. 
Daily News Office, Whitefriars, Fleet-street. ° 





TH NUMBER OF 





*,* At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of Taz Treg Rosk has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
free by post, 


THE TREE ROSE. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR ITS FORMATION AND CULTURE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TWENTY-FOUR WOODCUTS, 
Reprinted from the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with Additions. 


London; published at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, 
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____ Just published, in in poet vo, with # Mage, price 1 
[RAVENS in CEYLON and CONTINENTAL 
INDIA inetading pe Nope) ss and other Parts of the Himalayas. 
Houte, and Appendices. ‘By Dr. Ww: “ine Hateiofeit need 
> Wiis Royal Highness Prince Waldemar of Prussia 


from the +. 
Edinburgh: William P. Keneody. 
Hondo! Hamilton, Adams & 
esday, 2 vols. 8 
RINCI PLES "OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
with some of eee is Applicntions to Social Philosophy. 
By RT MILL. 


By the same Aathor, 
A System of Logic. 2 vols, 8vo. 2nd edition, 30s. 
Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political 


Economy. 8vo. 
pk “John W. Parker, West Strand. 


THE —— Wee age tg a ——— 
eady, 7 vols. 
HE LIVES. of the LORD “CHANCELLORS 
of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838 By LORD ay Spee L. 
*,* The work may now be obtained, rtions or complete sets. 
John Murray, ‘Albemar je-street. 


ON THE DISEASES OF TOWNS. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. — Se Woodcuts, price 5s. 6d., 


OPULAR LEC’ TURES. ON THE PRE- 
VAILING DISEASES OF TOWNS, their Effects, —~ = 
and Means of Prevention, recently delivered at the Brighton In- 
stitution, and now ss by general reques' 
y W. KEBBELL, M.D. Physician to the Brighton Dispensary. 
Folthorp, Brighten: and Whittaker & Co. London. 
COMPLETION OF DOMBEY AND SON. 

Now yeady, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with 40 Illustrations on steel by 
Hablot K. Browne, price 21s. in cloth, or 248, 6d, half-bound in 
ease. marble edges. 

EALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF 
DOMBEY AND SON Wy OLESOLE, eral, AND 
FOR EXPORTATION. By CHARLES 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, J a 
BOTANICAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
In One Volume 8vo. price 12s, the Fifth Edition of 
HE ELEMENTS of BOTANY, STRUC- 
TURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL, Witha Copious Ghomacy 
of = The whole Illustrated with nearly 700 Wood: 
* The Glossary may be had capenaaly price 5s. sloth. 
In one ‘eit Volume 8vo, containing 900 pages, and upwards of 
Five ohare Illustrations, price 30s. cloth boards, 
TH E VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, the 
STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, and USES ‘of PLANTS. 
Tilustrated upon the Natural System. Second Edition, with 
Additional Genera. 


In demy 8vo. with nearly Four Hundred Illustrations, price 5s. 6d. 


alf-bound, 
SCHOOL BOTANY; or, the RUDIMENTS 
of BOYANICAL SCIENCE. 
__London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
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New BURLINGTON-STRERT, April 22, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


In vo. 

KING RENES DAUGHTER; a 
Danish Lyrical Drama. By HENRIK HERZ. Rendered 
into English Verse, and illustrated by an Historical Sketch of 
the FURTUNES and MISFORTUNES of GOOD KING 
RENE. By the Hon. EDMUND PHIPPS. (Now ready. 


il, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Port: 

CHARACT ERIST IC SKE TCHES of 
ENGLISH SOCIETY, POLITICS and LITERATURE, 
comprised in a SERIES of LETTERS to the COUNTESS OF 
OSSUKY. By HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. Now 
first printed from the Original MSS. Edited by the Right 
Hon. kk. VERNON SMITH, M.P. 


lf. 
A THREE YEARS CRUISE in the 


MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, for the SUPPRESSION of the 
SLAVE TRADE. By Lieut. BARNARD, RN, 


The following New Works 
HAVE JUST BEEN PUBLISHED. 


I. 
8 vols. post 8v 


THE RIVAL “BEAUTIES. A Novel. 


By Miss PARDOE, Author of ‘The Court and Reign of 
Louis “Phe City of the Sultan,’ py of a 
Pretty W oman,’ 
It. 
ols. 8vo. with Ma 


TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERINGS 


IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. By J. C, BYRNE. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. post 2vo. with Illustrations, 
ROLLO AND HIS RACE; or, THE 
FOOTSTEPS OF THE NORMANS. By ACTON WAR- 
BURTON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Mujesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 


VIA DOLOROSA. By the Author of 


* From Oxford to Rome.’ Square 18mo. 48. 6d. 


MATUTINA: MORNING READ- 


INGS, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. G. RENAUD, M.A. 
(Nearly ready. 


DISCIPLINE. By the Author of 


* Letters to my Unknown Friends.’ 18mo. (In a few days. 


Iv. 

SHARON TURNERS SACRED 
HISTORY of the WORLD. Edited by the Rev. SYDNEY 
TURNER. Vol. 11. Post 8vo, 108, 6d. (On Saturday next. 


The LATIN CHURCH DURING 


ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. By the Rey. H. SOAMES, M.A. 80. 
(Nearly ready. 


vi. 
The PAST, the PRESENT, and the 


FUTURE. By H. C. CAREY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The STATISTICAL COMPANION. 


Compiled by T. C. BANFIELD and C. R. WELD. Small 8vro. 
{On Monday next. 


vill. 


Mr. TOOKE’S HISTORY of PRICES 


and the CIRCULATION, from 1839 to 1847 inclusive. 8te, 18s, 


SKETCH of the ‘HISTORY of the 


LAST a —_ WAR. Translated by the Hon. Capt. PLUN- 
KETT. Nearly ready. 


SIDNEY ITALL'S large LIBRARY 
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REVIEWS 


The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. 
ABiography: in Four Books. By John Forster. 
Bradbury & Co. 

is a real biography—on a new, and to our 
pot a good, hatighe. The title at the first 
lance fe somewhat the air of intending fic- 
fous narrative—and we are led to think of 

Oliver Twist rather than Oliver Goldsmith. 

Custom has hitherto confined titles of this 

description to the surprising adventures of. in- 
‘ous worthies like Robinson Crusoe, Roderic 

Random, Joseph Andrews, and Ferdinand Count 

Fathom; but Mr. Forster has extended the 

range of application, and in the biography 

iefore us has given with all the ease and sim- 
plicity of fiction the known incidents (and very 
yonderful they are) in the life of a really Eng- 
lish worthy (or Irish if you will)—the poet of 

‘The Deserted Village’—the author of ‘The 

Vicar of Wakefield’—and the ingenious writer 

(no small praise) of ‘The Story of Goody Two 


It has been a fashion to suppose that Mr. 
Prior in his two thick and industrious volumes 
had exhausted the story of Goldsmith’s life, 
—and left little or nothing for future bio- 
gaphers to relate not already comprehended 
inhisown work. But Mr. Prior, with all his 
industry (and too great praise cannot be 
awarded for so much and such successful 
labour), has been little more than a pioneer in 
biography. He has collected the materials from 
vhich others must rear the structure. In the 
life which bears his well-known name we find 
—as in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’—a heap 
of chronological yet ill-put-together matter, 
vhich (as far as our experience goes) few have 
ever been found able to digest. 

But Mr. Forster has shown a healthy appetite 
for the raw material collected by Mr. Prior,— 
ad in the work before us given proof of what 
Warburton would have called a good digestion. 
He exhibits, too, a thorough understanding of 
the period (literary and political) in which 
Goldsmith lived—and an industry in research 
inevery way worthy of Mr. Prior himself. 

With all our esteem, however, for Mr. 
Forster's work, our regret is still undiminished 
that the right of an ignorant bookseller should 
have wr Dr. Johnson from writing 
the life of the friend whom he knew and 
wpreciated so thoroughly. How many little 
uecdotes of Goldsmith’s career and character 
must have perished with Samuel Johnson! 
Woewell has preserved incidentally a few— 
uuficient to excite a longing curiosity for more. 
Yho would not like to know the story “at 

¢” of Johnson's friendly interference in the 
matter of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’—the history 
tithe last glass of the bottle of Madiera—and 
teason for what appears tous the unaccount- 
able delay between the’sale of the work and the 
of its appearance? What a monster would 
Surage have seemed in our eyes without John- 
n's Life (apology, or vindication, if you please) 
early friend! In Birch’s hands, the story 
j en as dry as a seedsman’s catalogue ; in 
ohnson’s telling, it is a narrative which rivets, 
®n Re nolds’s case, the elbow to the mantle- 
bece till it be done and the arm is found im- 
noveable from sleep. 

it is quite clear that “ magnanimous Gold- 

the gooseberry fool” should have always 
oken with the pen in his hand. While hold- 
if he hever committed a blunder; without 
indulged in many—innocent enough, but 
injurious to the welfare and worldly posi- 





tion of the man. It was generally believed and 
circulated that he was a mere fool in conver- 
sation. Walpole called him “ an inspired idiot” 
—and Garrick, in one of his odd couplets, de- 
scribes him as 

for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll. 
Cumberland exclaimed, “He does not know 
the difference of a turkey from a goose.” — 
** Sir,” shouted Johnson, “he knows nothing— 
he has made up his mind about nothing.”— 
“Of all solemn coxcombs,” says Joe Warton, 
writing to his brother Tom, “Goldsmith is the 
first ; yet sensible—but affects to use Johnson’s 
hard words.”” Boswell confirms Warton’s last 
observation. ‘To me,” says Boswell, “and to 
many others it appeared that he studiously 
copied the manner of Johnson, though indeed 
upon a smaller scale.” All his friends seem to 
have been unanimous in the low estimate which 
they formed of Goldsmith’s powers of conversa- 
tion. Yet he sometimes said very happy things: 
—for instance, in reference to Johnson, when 
he said that should he (Doctor Major) chance 
to write an ‘ Animated Nature,’ he would make 
his little fishes speak like large whales ;—and, 
again, in the happy application to Johnson of a 
saying in Cibber, that (alluding to his powers 
of conversation) ‘ whenever his pistol missed 
fire, he knocked you down with the butt end.” 
He had also unhappy sayings ;—of which his 
story of the peas of a bad colour being sent to 
Hammersmith to make ’em green, instead of to 
turn ’em green (Turnham Green), was the most 
ludicrous—and that of his Malagrida compli- 
ment to Lord Shelburne was perhaps the most 
innocently offensive and yet the greatest blunder 
ever committed in conversation by a really great 
man. ‘I wonder,” said this awkward compli- 
ment-maker—sitting next to Lord Shelburne at 
Drury Lane, and sincerely wishing to pay court 
with a compliment—“ I wonder they should call 
your Lordship Malagrida, for Malagrida was a 
very good sort of a man.” Another of his 
numerous blunders is recorded by Mr. Forster, 
from the communication of Mr. Rogers the 
poet.— 

“The poet of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ in- 
terested in all that concerned the elder poet whose 
style he made the model for his own finished writings, 
knew Cooke well in the latter days of his life, and 
gives a curious illustration of the habit he then had 
fallen into when he spoke cf his celebrated friend. 
‘Sir,’ he said, on Mr. Rogers asking him what Gold- 
smith really was in conversation, ‘he was a fool. 
The right word never came to him. If you gave 
him back a bad shilling, he'd say, “ Why it’s as good 
a shilling as ever was born.” You know he ought to 
have said coined. Coined, sir, never entered his head. 
He was a fool, sir.’ ” 

Let us look at Goldsmith as we will—as a 
sizar at Dublin—a poor medical student at 
Edinburgh—or a poorer tutor in an academy 
at Peckham—as a traveller, ‘‘remote and un- 
friended,” supporting himself (in France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy) by his powers of academic 
disputation and the more attractive and useful 
fascinations of his flute—at London, in Green 
Arbour Court, as the “hack’’ of harsh Mr. 
Griffiths the bookseller—or at Canonbury, a 
little better off, as one of kind Mr. Newbery’s 
superior writers—as “Scroggen”’ in distress, or 
as “Goldy”’ himself in his bloom-coloured coat 
—he is still imperishably interesting. All the 
little stories that are told of his inordinate vanity 
record but harmless ignorances—the simple 
thoughts of a grown-up child. He was, in short, 
an Irish John Gay—a poet whom he resembles 
in very many points, not of poetry but of per- 
sonal character. Goldsmith would have made 
as good a gentleman-usher to the young Prin- 





cess Louisa, and would have written better 


fables for the entertainment of the infant Duke 
of Cumberland. It was with him, as with Gay: 
—“‘ you are too volatile,” said Swift, fully appre- 
ciating his friend’s character; “ any lady with 
a coach and six horses would carry you to 
Japan.” The love of bloom-coloured coats was 
one of Gay’s failings, as of Goldsmith’s: and 
what was said by Pope of the one is equally 
applicable to the other— 

Of manners gentle and affections mild, 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 
But Gay, there is reason to believe, was not 
jealous—which Goldsmith certainly was. 

Poets have sickened at a dancer's praise ; 

And, one, the happiest writer of his time, 

Grew pale at hearing Reynolds was sublime,— 

That Rutland’s Duchess wore a heavenly smile,— 

* And I,” said he, * neglected all the while!” 
Crabbe here alludes to Goldsmith; many of 
whose little pardonable jealousies he must have 
heard from Burke while stopping at Beacons- 
field. Mr. Forster has scattered all the anec- 
dotes of them that are now known throughout 
his narrative ;—which they serve to enliven in 
a very remarkable manner. He has no wish, 
like Mr. Prior, to whitewash the peculiarities of 
his favourite author—or to apologize for oddities 
that require no apology. ' 

It is well observed by Mr. Forster that Gold- 
smith— 

“ Must be held to have succeeded in nothing that 

the world would have had him succeed in. He was 
intended fora clergyman—and was rejected when he 
applied for orders; he practised as a physician—and 
never made what would have paid fora degree. The 
world did not ask him to write, but he wrote and paid 
the penalty. His existence was a continued priva- 
tion. The days were few in which he had resources 
for the night, or dared to look forward to the morrow, 
There was not any miserable want in the long and 
sordid catalogue which in its turn and all its bitter- 
ness he did not feel. The experience of those to 
whom he makes affecting reference in his Animated 
Nature—‘ people who die really of hunger, in com- 
mon language, of a broken heart’—was his own. 
And when he succeeded at the last, success was but 
a feeble sunshine on a rapidly approaching decay, 
which was to lead him by its flickering and uncer- 
tain light to an early grave.” 
The author who left scarcely any kind of 
writing untouched and touched nothing that 
he did not adorn —as Johnson said of him,— 
sought to be a surgeon, and was found unquali- 
fied by the College to be a hospital mate—stood 
as a candidate for the Gresham Lectureship of 
Civil Law, and was, of course, unsuccessful. 
What he once observed of his own writings— 
that the public made a point of never encourag- 
ing him—might have been said with greater 
truth of his attempts in life unconnected with 
authorship. 

Mr. Forster has divided his work into four 
books. The first is entitled ‘The Sizar, Stu- 
dent, Traveller, Apothecary’s Journeyman, 
Usher and Poor Physician’—the second, ‘Author- 
ship by Compulsion’—the third, ‘ Authorship 
by Choice’—and the fourth and last, ‘ The 
Friend of Johnson, Burke and Reynolds: 
Dramatist, Novelist and Poet.’ His object he 
explains in a dedicatory sonnet to Mr. Charles 
Dickens :— 


Genius and its rewards are briefly told: 

A liberal nature and a niggard doom, 

A difficult journey to a splendid tomb. 
New-writ, nor lightly weighed, that story old 
In gentle Goldsmith’s life I here unfold : 

Thro’ other than lone wild or desert gloom, 

In its mere joy and pain, its blight and bloom, 
Adventurous. Come with me and behold, 

O friend with heart as gentle for distress 

As resolute with fine wise thoughts to bind 

The happiest to the unhappiest of our kind, 
That there is fiercer crowded misery 

In garret toil and London loneliness 
Than in cruel islands mid the far-off sea. 


The “story old” narrated as Mr. Forster nar- 
rates it is indeed atouching and a moral story ; 
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written, as it were, in illustration of Johnson’s 
indignant couplet— 

What various ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 
Crabbe, first an apothecary’s apprentice and 
then an author by profession, and starving as 
both in the streets of London, had Goldsmith’s 
fate continually before him. He quitted, as 
Goldsmith did, “‘ the mortar for the muse’’— 
and with no more profit for a very long time. 
Indeed, while sympathizing with suffering genius 
toiling in the garret for a bare existence—those 
“ Dunciad days” of poor Goldsmith, as Mr. 
Forsterhas happily called them—the memorable 
lines of the starving Butler forciblyrecur to us— 

It is not poetry that makes men poor, 

For few do write that were not so before; 

But being for all other trades unfit, 

Only t' avoid being idle set up wit. 

Goldsmith was the surgeon and tutor before 
he became the author by compulsion ; Johnson 
was a schoolmaster at Edial near Lichfield 
before he came to London to follow literature ; 
and the late Mr. Southey, the most striking 
example in our days of an author by profession, 
was a poet as much from necessity as from 
choice. That poets “learn in suffering what they 
teach in song”’ is still too true: yet to deduce 
from that old fact the moral that the poet should 
still be kept poor to make him sing were as 
absurd as it would be to follow fat Dr. Cheyne’s 
advice and put out the eyes of nightingales to 
make their notes both richer and louder. 

But it is time to let Mr. Forster speak for 
himself. His opening sentence is sufficient (no 
common matter) to induce the reader to go on. 
‘The marble in Westminster Abbey is correct 
in the place, but not in the time, of the birth 
of Oliver Goldsmith. He was born at a lonely, 
remote, and almost inaccessible Irish village 
called Pallas, or Pallasmore.’-—The commence- 
ment of the second book, ‘ Authorship by Com- 
pulsion,’ supplies us with a longer extract.— 

“The means of existence, long sought, seemed 
thus to be found, when, in his twenty-ninth year, 
Oliver Goldsmith sat down to the precarious task- 
work of Author by Profession. He had exerted no 
controul over the circumstances in which he took 
up the pen: nor had any friendly external aid, in an 
impulse of kindness, offered it to his hand. To be 
swaddled, rocked, and dandled into Authorship is 
the lot of more fortunate men: it was with Gold- 
smith the stern and last resource of his struggle 
with Adversity. As in the country-barn he would 
have played Scrub or Richard; as he prescribed for 
the poorer than himself at Bankside, until worse than 
their necessities drove him to herd with the beggars 
in Axe Lane; as in Salisbury Court he corrected the 
press among Mr. Richardson’s workmen; on Tower 
Hill doled out physic over Mr. Jacob’s counter, and 
at Peckham dispensed the more nauseating dose to 
young gentlemen at Dr. Milner’s academy: he had 
here entered into Mr. Griffiths’s service, and put on 
the livery of the Monthly Review. He was a man-of- 
letters, then, at last; but had gratified no passion, 
and attained no object of ambition. The hope of 
greatness and distinction, day-star of his wanderings 
and his privations, was at this hour, more than it had 
ever been, dim, distant, cold. A practical scheme of 
literary life had as yet struck no rootin his mind; and 
the assertion of later years, that he was past thirty 
before he was really attached to literature and sensible 
that he had found his vocation, is no doubt true. What 
the conditions of his present employment were, he 
knew well: that if he had dared to indulge any hopes 
of finer texture, if he had shewn the fragments of 
his poem, if he had produced the acts of the tragedy 
read to Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths must have 
taken immediate counsel on the expenses of his 
board. He was there, as he had been in other places 
of servitude, because the dogs of hunger were at his 
heels. He was not a strong’ man, as I have said; 
but neither was his weakness such that he shrank 
from the responsibilities it brought. When suffer- 
ing came, in whatever form, he met it with a quiet, 


wringing of the hands. Among the lowest of human 
beings he could take his place, as he afterwards 
proved his right to sit among the highest, by the 
strength of his affectionate sympathies with the nature 
common toall. And so sustained through the scenes 
of wretchedness he passed, he had done more, though 
with little consciousness of his own, to achieve his 
destiny, than if, transcending the worldly plans of wise 
Irish friends, he had even clambered to the bishop’s 
bench, or out-practised the whole college of physi- 
cians.” 

What he wrote for Griffiths is thus pleasantly 
referred to.— 

“Goldsmith never publicly avowed what he had 
written in the Monthly Review: any more than the 
Roman poet talked of the millstone he turned in his 
days of hunger. Men who have been at the galleys, 
though for no crime of their own committing, are not 
wise to brag of the work they performed there. All 
he stated was, that all he wrote was tampered with 
by Griffiths or his wife. Smollett has depicted this 
lady in his Antiquated Female Critic; and when 
‘illiterate, bookselling Griffiths’ declared unequal war 
against that potent antagonist; protesting that the 
Monthly was not written by ‘ physicians without prac- 
tice, authors without learning, men without decency, 
or writers without judgment;’ Smollett retorted in a 
few broad unscrupulous lines on the whole party of 
the rival Review. ‘The Critical is certainly not 
written,’ he said, ‘ by a parcel of obscure hirelings, 
under the restraint of a bookseller and his wife, who 
presumeto revise, alter and amend the articles. The 
principal writers in the Critical are unconnected with 
booksellers, unawed by old women, and independent 
of each other.” Commanded by a bookseller, awed 
by an old woman, and miserably dependent, one of 
these obscure hirelings desired and resolved, as far as 
it was possible, to remairi in his obscurity; but a copy 
of the Monthly, which belonged to Griffiths, and in 
which he had privately marked the authorship of 
most of the articles, withdraws the veil. It is for no 
purpose that Goldsmith could have disapproved, or 
I should scorn to assist in calling to memory what 
he would himself have committed to neglect. The 
best writers can spare much; it is only the worst who 
have nothing to spare.” 

The position of Goldsmith working for his 
hard task-master Mr. Grifliths, and his still 
harder task-mistress, Mrs. Griffiths, leads Mr. 
Forster to say something on the present position 
of our literary men.— 

“ When Irene failed, and Johnson was asked how 
he felt, he answered, ‘ like the Monument;’ but when 
he had arrived at comfort and independence, and 
carelessly taking up one day his own fine satire, 
opened it at the lines which paint thescholar’s fate and 
the obstructions almost insurmountable to fortune 
and fame, he burst into a passion of tears. Not for 
what he had himself endured, whose labour was at 
last victoriously closed; but for all the disastrous 
chances that still awaited others. It is the world’s 
concern, There is a subtle spirit of compensation 
at work, when men regard it least, which to the 
spiritual sense accommodates the vilest need, and 
lightens the weariest burden. Milton talked of the 
lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, which God and 
good men have consented should be the reward of 
those whose published labours have advanced the 
good of mankind; and it is a set-off, doubtless, in 
the large account. The ‘two carriages’ and the 
‘style’ of Griffiths are long passed away into the 
rubbish they sprang from, and all of us will be apt 
enough now to thank Heaven that we were not 
Griffiths. Jacob Tonson’s hundred thousand pounds 
are now of less account than the bad shillings he in- 
sinuated into Dryden’s payments; and the fame of 
Mr. Secretary Nottingham is very much overtopped 
by the pillory of De Foe. The Italian princes who 
beggared Dante are still without pity writhing in his 
deathless poem, while Europe looks to the beggar 
as to a star in Heaven; nor has Italy’s greater day, 
or the magnificence which crowded the Court of 
Augustus, left behind them a name of any earthly 
interest to compare with his who restored land to 

Virgil and who succoured the fugitive Horace. 
These are results which have obtained in all countries 
and been confessed by every age; and it will be well 
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higher present consideration than it has ag yet 
able toobtain. Men of genius can more easily stare 
than the world, with safety to itself, can continue 
—— and starve them. What new 
what kind of consideration may be required. y; 

be very distant from the ir ‘aa be 
that greater honour and respect are due, Thi: 
what Literature has wanted in England, and not te 
laced coat and powdered wig which have on rare 
occasions been substituted for it. The most liberal 
patronage vouchsafed in this country to living meq. ' 
of-letters has never been unaccompanied by degn. house. 
ding incidents; nor their claims at any time admitted 
without discourtesy or contumely. It is a con 
and a half since an Act of Parliament was 
‘protect’ them, under cover of which their most valu. 
able private rights were confiscated to the public ug. 
and it is not fourteen years since another Act wy 
passed with a sort of kindly consideration on their be. 
half, by favour of which the poet and the teacher of 
writing, the historian and the teacher of dancing, the 
philosopher and the royal coachman, Sir Chri 
Wren’s great grand-daughter and the descendant of 
Charles the Second’s French riding-master, are per 
mitted to appear in the same annual charitable ligt, 
But though statesmen have yet to learn what the 
State loses by such unwise scorn of what enlightens 
and refines it, they cannot much longer remain igno- 
rant to what extent they are themselves enslaved 
by the power they thus affect to despise, or of the 
special functions of government and statesmanship 
which it is gradually assuming to itself. Its progres 
has been uninterrupted since Johnson's and Gold. 
smith’s time, and cannot for as many more years 
main unacknowledged. Pitt sneered when the cae 
of Burns was stated to him, and talked of Literatur 
taking care of itself. It can do so, andin a different 
and larger sense from what the minister intended; 
but can society take care of itself, is also a material 
question.” 

We have said that Mr. Forster has been suc. 
cessful in his researches considering that he was 
a gleaner after so industrious a collector as Mr, 
Prior. Here is a letter to George Colman, 
found among the papers of the late Mr, Mortis 
of the Haymarket.— 

Temple, Garden Court, July 19b. 

“Dear Str, I am very much obliged to you, both 
for your kind partiality in my favour, and your ten- 
derness in shortening the interval of my expectation, 
That the play is liable to many objections I well 
know, but I am happy that it is in hands the mos 
capable in the world of removing them. If ther, 
Dear Sir, you will complete your favours by putting 
the piece into such a state as it may be acted, or of 
directing me how to do it, I shall ever retain a sene 
of your goodness to me. And indeed tho’ most pro 
bably this be the last I shall ever write yet I cant 
help feeling a secret satisfaction that poets for the 
future are likely to have a protector who declines 
taking advantage of their dependent situation, a 
scorns that importance which may be acquired ly 
trifling with their anxieties. I am, Dear Sir, with the 
greatest esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 

“OLiveR GOLDSMITH. 
* To George Colman, Esq., Richmond.” 

The allusion is to Garrick—who had refuse 
his first play of ‘The Good-natured Man.’ 4 
coldness ensued ; but the quarrel was soon 
up—and Goldsmith in the following letter (ti 
printed by Mr. Forster) refers to certain alter 
ations which he is willing to make to please the 
Drury Lane manager.— 

“My Dear Sir, Your saying you would play 
Good-natured Man makes me wish it. The money 
you advanced me upon Newbery’s note, I have 
mortification to find is not yet paid, but he says™ 
will in two or three days. What I mean by 4 
letter is to lend me sixty pound for which I willg 
you Newhery’s note, so that the whole of my dp 
will be an hundred for which you shall have N 
bery’s note as a security. This may be paid eithe 
from my alteration, if my benefit should come to 
much; but at any rate, I will take care you 
not bea loser. I will give you a new character 
my comedy and knock out Lofty which does not ¢ 
and will make such other alterations as you direct, 

“TI am, yours, OxiveR GoLpsMITs 
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is indorsed in Garrick’s hand- 
sie nt Goldsmith's parlaver ;” and Mr. 
soared remarks that “as well in the manner 
= matter of it, the writer’s distress is very 
* visible. It has every appearance, 
to the wafer hastily thrust into it, of having 
the sudden suggestion of necessity ; nor 
‘it unlikely to have been delivered at Garrick’s 
residence by the messenger of a sponging- 

se.” The poor poet's request for money 
was acceded to by the wealthy actor. 


even 


It is easy to see that Mr. Forster’s success in 
this book will beget a herd of imitators in the 


same field ; and well, therefore, to warn them 
beforehand that the plan is not for every writer’s 
handling—and that mere facility does not mean 


excellence. 





Siz Dramas illustrative of German Life. From 
the Original of the Princess Amalie of Saxony. 
J. W. Parker. 

Tgoven some of our well-wishers—in a humour 

akin to that of the Honourable Member who 

the other night in the House of Lords proposed 
the cremation of every copy of Hansard—are 
ieved by our frequent references to thedoings 

Feast years, we must be allowed to remind the 

reader that in No. 642 of the Atheneum will 

be found a notice of the six dramas of the 

Princess Amalie of Saxony, versionized by 

Mrs. Jameson,—together with a brief sketch of 

theroyal authoress. Pleasant as the translations 

seemed to us, and gracefully touched as were 
the prefaces and notes, the work, if we mistake 
not, failed to become a favourite ;— and the 
present issue of six other dramas in an English 
dress has possibly been a labour of love rather 
than one undertaken with large hopes of profit. 

The Princess Amalie’s plays have all a strong 
family likeness; being for the most part wound 
up by a surprise. Now, though German au- 
diencesmay enjoy,this mode of dramatic working, 

English ones are in nine cases out of ten dis- 

pleased rather than edified by it. The struggles 

of passion—the play of humours—run some 
danger of being considered superfluous if at the 
eleventh hour a new element is to be introduced 
into the intrigue; if the hero, whom we have 
regarded till then as “a single Pink” of manly 
tenderness, proves to belong to the tribe of 

“double” ones,—to have sunk the existence 

ofa wife, that he may pique a fickle friend 

into firmness, or to have hidden his own love 
fair that he may place that of some one 
tse in the clear light of good understanding. 

Having read one of Princess Amalie’s perfor- 

mances and been thus disappointed, hence- 

forward when in her company we are under 
the perpetual apprehension of not being allowed 
to know all her dramatis persone ; feeling our- 
selves in the disturbed plight of nervous people 
wear an electric apparatus, expecting some 
thock but not seeing whence it is to come. 
As a set-off to this demerit, however, these 
as have character. The uninformed girl 
vho is wise enough to choose a gelehrter for 
husband—the spoiled Heir of Scharfe- 
ick, whose whims become so many whips to 

‘ourge himself—the “Young Lady from the 

Country” in her antediluvian brocade, who 

ithe dead languages and manages her 
ers estates—are all separate and probable 
dividuals, Though the delineations be but 
ble, they are clear and self-consistent. The 
neess’s dialogue, again, may be complained 

ot as pointless : — but when we recollect the 
4 passion—the questions and answers 


i 2 Pinnock on life and manners—the wit- 


ams dragged in neck and heels—the slang 
the stale sentiment—with which certain of 
town best-esteemed comedies are filled, 
* ate contented, until a Congreve shall re- 





appear to exhibit brilliant “parley” or a She- 
ridan redivivus shall again play off the fire- 
work of repartee and bon mot, to be met on 
the stage by such talk as we hear in private life. 
Scribe just adds the one touch more which gives 
a grace “to simple How do you do?” and a 
peculiar meaning to ‘‘a sad good bye :’’—and 
this one touch is verynear to genius. But genius 
does not appear to be possessed by the sensible 
and engaging Princess Amalie of Saxony. 
There is one purpose for which this book 

is singularly fit: namely, as a warrantable 

resent to the young. or many years—as 

r. Serjeant Talfourd will bear us out in recol- 
lecting (see his preface to ‘Ion’)—the sacred 
dramas of Hannah More, 
Where all the Nine with little Moses snore, 

were the sole resource of those who desired to 
gratify the taste of their children for something 

ramatic in form, yet had not courage to venture 
upon the action and passion of our great Poets 
because of the “excitement,” &c. &c.—and a 
hundred like timid but well-meant objections. We 
are not much given to catering for this section of 
the public ; but considering it a duty perpetually 
to discountenance the noxious trash offered in 
the form of “religious novels,” &c. &c., it is 
equally incumbent on us from time to time to 
point out something of a better class which 
shall meet the want in question. For pure 
morality, gentle entertainment, and glimpses 
of a coffee-drinking, cooking, tapestry-working 
world of foreign society (at this moment in rapid 
progress of disruption) we can conscientiously 
recommend these Dramas :—though we find in 
them no single scene which is vivid or striking 
enough to bear extract. 





Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, §c. By John Bowyer 
Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. VII. 

[Second Notice. ] 
THE most satisfactory portion of this book, 
after the letters of Steevens and Percy, is what 
relates to Archdeacon Nares; but much of it 
cannot be said to belong to “the literary his- 
tory of the eighteenth century,”’ mentioned in 
the title, because nearly all the communications 
of the Archdeacon refer to a period between 
1800 and 1829. There is, in fact, only one 
letter of an anterior date—viz., 1782; which 
stands quite alone in the correspondence. How- 
ever, Nares may be said to have been a man of 
the last century in various respects; and most 
of his notions and feelings belong to the period 
when he went into the church in 1779 and 
when he was a tutor at Wynnstay from that 
year until 1783. He had little about him that 
was modern ; and his tastes and pursuits were 
such as were current before the French Revo- 
lution had given a new impulse to the minds 
and faculties of all who lived within the 
extended verge of its influence. From a very 
early to a very late date in his career he was 

a large contributor to the Gentleman’s Maga- 

zine; and out of the 100 pages occupied b 

what Mr. Nichols calls ‘ The Nares Correspond- 

ence,’ there is not a fourth that had not pre- 
viously am in that periodical. Whether it 
was worth while to revive all this matter in the 
volume before us, is a question which Mr. 

Nichols decided in the affirmative; but we can- 

not but be strongly persuaded that it might 

have been allowed to remain unexhumed. We 
do not mean to say that it is not creditable to 

Nares, and to the publication in which it 

appeared: all we contend for is that it need 

not have been reprinted, and that Mr. Nichols 
might have better occupied the large space thus 
filled in his portly volume. The portion, how- 
ever, that is new is sufficiently good, and 
honourable to the learning of the Arch- 





deacon ;—and from that we now propose to 
make a few extracts. What we should have 
wished would have been, that Mr. Nichols 
should have inserted in his ‘ Literary Illustra- 
tions’ only what was new—giving vahoaions to 
the Gentlemen’s Magazine for what was old. 
Several of Nares’s communications of this kind 
were anonymous or pseudonymous,— and of 
these it would surely have been sufficient to have 
indicated the place in the original publication. 
The letter of Nares to the Bishop of Dromore 
in 1782 relates solely to the living of Easton 
Mauduit—which he, like Percy before him, had 
obtained from his college. We then come at 
once to the year 1800, when Nares was editor 
of the British Critic. At this date his corres- 
pondence with the Bishop was chiefly in con- 
nexion with certain articles which the latter 
had contributed or was contributing. One of 
these was a review of the ‘History of Leices- 
tershire’ by Mr. Nichols, sen.; of which the 
son is naturally proud — introducing into the 
notes the eulogies of both Percy and Nares. 
Another review by Percy was of Mrs. West's 
‘ Letters to a Young Man on his First Entrance 
into Life,’ published in 1801 :—and we mention 
these reviews in order that they may be recog- 
nized should the project once entertained of 
collecting the scattered productions of the 
Bishop of Dromore ever be carried into execu- 
tion, The letters of Nares are usually heavy 
and uninteresting; but we select a part of one, 
from this period of the correspondence, which 
adverts to a variety of topics, and particularl 
to Percy’s supposed share in the ‘ Life of Gold- 
smith’ prefixed to his miscellaneous works pub- 
lished a little before the date, April 1802:— 
“At a dinner given lately by Sir William Scott, 
I had the pleasure of seeing Dr. Duigenan, and 
becoming acquainted with him. Of him I made 
inquiries respecting you, but couid learn only his 
opinion, that you would probably be now in Dublin. 
I saw him again yesterday, on the point of returning 
for Ireland, and charged him with my apologies; 
but, recollecting that he might not see you, and that 
a letter enclosed to Mr. Lee’s would be forwarded 
to you wherever you might be, I resolved no longer 
to omit writing. I was much obliged to you for 
transmitting Dr. Caulfield’s pamphlet, and for the 
hints you"gave upon it; but this also has been laid 
by, in hopes of further instructions from you in 
person, how it would be most proper to notice it. 
I regretted that ill health was the apology for your 
preceding silence, and shall be very desirous to hear 
that the same cause has not interposed to prevent 
the journey to England, which I knew you had 
before intended. You inquired, in the PS. of your 
last, whether any answer to Volney had been 
published, besides that (of Mr. Roberts) noticed in 
the ‘British Critic.’ I believe not. That reply, 
though we chose to make the best of it, on account 
of the laudableness of the design, was certainly not 
so vigorous as might be wished. I should be very 
glad to learn that you had a design of furnishing such 
an antidote to the poison as might be more effectual. 
I do not, however, find that Volney has done much 
mischief in England; but the studious circulation of 
his book, whether here or in Ireland, must certainly 
be carried on for the most mischievous purposes. 
I have been anxious (among many other topics of 
inquiry) to ask whether the ‘Life of Goldsmith,’ 
lately published with his Miscellaneous Works, 
really proceeds from your information, as is con- 
fidently asserted; and, if not, how much credit is 
due to it, on its own account. Many things are 
there told which were not known before; but their 
value must depend upon their authenticity, of which 
no person now living, probably, can judge so well 
as you. A very handsome letter from Mrs. West, 
accompanied by a bound copy of her work, gave 
me great satisfaction a month or two ago. I returned 
my best thanks to the respectable lady, without loss 
of time; but I ought also to return them to you, 
since it must have been through you that she gaincd 
the information to which I owed her civilities. I 
have since been introduced to her son, He is a very 
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modest young man, and I am assured likely to do 
Justice to her instructions.” 

What was the import of the Bishop’s reply 
to the question regarding the ‘ Life of Goldsmith’ 
we can only “ gather and surmise” from another 
passage ift a letter from Nares, dated four 
months afterwards; where he says—* Many 
thanks for your kind information on the subject 
of Goldsmith’s Life. if I take any advantage 
of what you mention, in noticing the book, it 
shall be in such a way as cannot implicate you, 
or lead to any knowledge of its coming from 
you.”” Percy could not keep his pen out of the 
ink long after he became Bishop of Dromore; 
and this habit now and then placed him in 
rather’ awkward predicaments, considering his 
rank and position in the church. He sometimes 
ventured out of the usual line of his knowledge 
and studies ; and having printed a paper in the 
Gentleman's Magazine in 1797 on ‘ Stones which 
Fell from the Clouds,’ he seemed anxious in 
1803 that it should at least be noticed, if not 
repritted, in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Everybody knows the manner in which Ritson 
attacked Percy; and the correspondence now 
published proves in what way the Bishop an- 
swered him. There is a letter to Nares, dated 
** Dromore House, December 28, 1804,” which 
furnished the editor of the British Critic with 
various paragraphs in reply to Ritson—and these 
seem to have been printed by Nares in January 
1805 as his own remarks upon the controversy. 
The letter containing these paragraphs is the 
only one by Percy to Nares that has been pre- 
served :—or rather it is the only one that has 
come into the possession of Mr. Nichols. 

It appears to us, on a cursory view, that Mr. 
Nichols has judged it expedient to reprint the 
whole of the Archdeacon’s communications in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Of the policy of 
so doing we have already spoken :—for these, as 
we have said, we do not thank him. But we 
do thank him for the insertion in his volume of 
a paper by Nares which was sent to “ Mr. 
Urban,” but “by some accident” was not 
adopted by him. After the articles to prove 
that John Chalkhill was not either Izaac Walton 
or a nonentity, this omitted paper is perhaps the 
best thing that Nares sent for approbation ; and 
we hope it was not on this account that it hap- 
pened not to obtain a place in the magazine. It 
was on a ne ay subject,—to which Nares 
was peculiarly competent. It related to the 
then recent introduction into our language of 
three words — ‘‘isolated,”’ ‘‘compete,” and 
‘‘avocation.” They are now, after the lapse of 
only about twenty years, so established and 
familiar to us that it appears strange to object 
to them: nevertheless, Nares did so in 1825, 
and perhaps made out as good a case against 
them as could now be proved against the trans- 
atlantic importations of “talented,” “ truthful,” 
&c. The following is part of what Nares says 
on the subject.— 

“The affected term isolated was long ago stre- 
nuously opposed by a writer in the British Critic, as 
may be seen in Todd’s Edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary; but the critic, whoever he was, did not 
recollect that Warburton had introduced it, as Todd 
proves by a quotation. Warburton, however, with 
all his power of mind, was far from writing a pure 
style; nor, if Lord Chesterfield be proved also to 
have used it, can that sufficiently defend the term, 
or its cognate verb ¢o isolate. Mr. Todd, therefore, 
unites with the anonymous critic in condemning it 
as a most affected word. Nevertheless, though the 
British Critic pronounced that it was not English, 
and hoped that it never would be, it is much to be 
feared that, at the present day it is nearly, if not 
quite, established. So difficult is it to resist inju- 
dicious innovation. Against another spurious word, 
you, Mr. Urban, must assist in defending us. This 
is the word compete; which, though it is not de- 


Johnson, nor even admitted at all, is now thrusting 
itself into notice in almost every new publication. 
The writers, I presunie, consider it as an improve- 
ment, or a8 a novel elegance; but, as the language 
flourished to our days without it, we surely may re- 
ject the stranger. I think, but cannot prove, that it 
was first introduced from North Britain. I have 
remarked the following instances in very modern 
works. First, in the Retrospective Review (a very 
excellent publication), vol. vii. p.71. ‘The man 
who could make a brazen head speak, might surely 
compete with the author of the milk of roses.’ Again, 
in the new edition of Cibber’s Apology, by Mr. Bell- 
chambers, p. 272, ‘This Harper was a just and 
spirited comedian, who had the honour to compete 
with Quin in Falstaff.’ Thirdly, in the Classical 
Journal for June, 1825, p. 255, ‘In grace and polish 
of manner, few of the later Roman writers can com- 
pete with him’ [Calphurnius]. Now,I contend that 
all these passages might be better expressed without 
this unauthorised, un-English word. So much for 
affectation. But it required the aid of ignorance so 
to misapply a word, as the substantive avocation is 
now continually misused. ‘An avocation, properly 
speaking, is that which calls a person off from his 
regular and chief occupation, or vocation.’ It is cor- 
rectly so distinguished in the letters of that very 
superior woman, Lady Hervey. ‘ But my occupa- 
tions and avocations have lately been so many that I 
have not had time,’ &c. Letter xxxi. p. 79. In the 
fragments of poor R. Bloomfield’s writings, called 
his Remains, we have a strong instance of the im- 
proper use: ‘Man neglects his proper avocation, 
agriculture, to go in search of black eyes and bloody 
noses, commonly called military glory,’ vol. ii. p. 52. 
But Bloomfield is not answerable for this, as he 
quotes it from an obscure journal, the Publicans’ 
Newspaper. But in the best reputed journals of the 
present day the same ignorant misapplication of the 
term may continually be seen. Why is this? Simply 
because avocation is a fine sounding word, much 
more showy than business, employment, &c.” 

We by no means concur in the reasoning of 
Nares; which, if it had prevailed some cen- 
turies ago would most materially have interfered 
with the richness and fulness of our language. 
He asserts that “the passages might be better 
expressed” without such words as “ isolated” 
or “‘compete,”—but he does not take the trouble 
to prove it. If he had maintained and shown 
by examples, that certain terms which would 
have answered the purpose had gone out of use 
and become obsolete, it would have been some- 
thing; but even that would not establish 
that it might not be convenient to retain their 
modern equivalents, if only for the sake of 
variety. As to his previous observation that 
‘‘as the English language flourished to our 
days without them, we surely may reject the 
strangers,” it is in the not unusual predicament 
of being absurd because if it proves anything 
it proves too much. It will establish just as 
well that our language ought to have remained 
stationary, without addition or improvement, 
from the earliest and most barbarous times to 
the present. We are for adopting every term 
that adds variety, richness, or force to the lan- 
guage,—or that enables us to express perhaps 
in one word what could not otherwise be said 
without a periphrasis. At the same time, we 
admit the expediency of rather restoring old 
words than importing new ones. 





Hudson's Bay; or, Every-day Life in the Wilds 
of North America during Six Years’ Residence 
in the Territories of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay 
Company. With Illustrations. By R. M. 
Ballantyne. Blackwood & Sons. 

A thrice-told tale may be, nevertheless, well 

told. Mr. Ballantyne has a claim on attention 

from the vivacity of his style and the length of 
his experience as an apprentice-clerk to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company; his official position givin 

him opportunities which he has well improved. 

























and a talent for throwing out a vivid portrait 
with a few pindllcivikin,” Such is his tema 
on the walk of the Cree Indian.— 
“The step of a Cree Indian is much lon 
that of a European, owing, probably, to his being 
much accustomed to walking through swamps al 
forests, where it is necessary to take long strj 
This peculiarity becomes apparent when an Indian 
arrives at a fort and walks along the hard 
inside the walls with the trader, whose short, bust) 
active step contrasts oddly with the long, solem, 
ostrich-like stride of the savage; which, however 
appropriate in the woods, is certainly strange ang 
ungraceful on a good road.” 

The following description of the mainer jj 
which the Cree Indian entraps the animals of 
the forest offers a good example of his manner, 


“The night is very dark, as the moon is hid by 
thick clouds, yet it occasionally breaks out suffic. 
ently to illumine our path to Stemaw’s wigwam, ani 
to throw the shadows of the neighbouring trees upon 
the pale snow, which crunches under our feet as we 
advance, owing to the intense cold. No wind breaks 
the stillness of the night, or shakes the lumps of 
snow off the branches of the neighbouring pines or 
willows; and nothing is heard save the occasional 
crackling of the trees as the severe frost acts upon 
their branches. The tent at which we soon arrivejs 
pitched at the foot of an immense tree, which stand 
in a little hollow where the willows and pines ar 
luxuriant enough to afford a shelter from the north 
wind. Just in front, a small path leads to the river, 
of which an extensive view is had through the open- 
ing, showing the long fantastic shadows of hug 
blocks and mounds of ice cast upon the white snow 
by the flickering moonlight. A huge chasti, filled 
with fallen trees and mounds of snow, yawns on thé 
left of the tent, and the ruddy sparks of fire which 
issue from a hole in its top throw this and the sur 
rounding forest into deeper gloom. The effect of 
this wintry scene upon the mind is melancholy in the 
extreme—causing it to fly over the bleak and frozm 
plains, and visit again the warm fireside and happy 
faces in a far-distant home; and yet there is a strange 
romantic attraction for the wild woods mingled with 
this feeling that gradually brings the mind back again, 
and makes us impatient to begin our walk with the 
Indian. Suddenly the deerskin robe that covers the 
aperture of the wigwam is raised, and a bright stream 
of warm light gushes out, tipping the dark green 
points of the opposite trees, and mingling strangely 
with the paler light of the moon—and Stemaw stands 
erect in the front of his solitary home, to gaze a few 
moments on the sky and judge of the weather, as he 
intends to take a long walk before laying his head 
upon his capote for the night. He is dressed in the 
usual costume of the Cree Indians: a large leathem 
coat, very much overlapped in front, and fa 
round his waist with a scarlet belt, protects his body 
from the cold. A small rat-skin cap covers his heed, 
and his legs are cased in the ordinary blue cloth 
leggins. Large moccasins, with two or three pair af 
blanket socks, cover his feet, and a pair of fingerles 
mittens, made of deer-skin, completes his costume. 
After having stood for a few minutes wrapt in cor 
templation of the heavens, the Indian proceeds 
prepare himself for the walk. Firsthe sticks a small 
axe in his belt, which serves as a counterpoise 104 
large hunting-knife and fire-bag which depend from 
the other side. He then slips his feet through th 
lines of his snow-shoes, and throws the line of a smal 
hand-sledge over his shoulder. The hand-sledge 
a thin flat slip or plank of wood, from five to sx ‘ 
long by one foot broad, and is turned up at one od 
It is extremely light, and Indians invariably ue 
while visiting their traps, for the purpose of ons 
home the animals or game they may have caug 
Having attached this, then, to his back, he stoops” 
receive his gun from his faithful sguaw, who has “ 
watching his operations through a hole in the test 
and throwing it on his shoulder, strides off, ri 
uttering a word, across the moonlit space 12 ry 
the tent, and turning into a small narrow track, | 
leads down the dark ravine before mentioned, ® 
pears in the dark shades of the forest. Son” 
reaches the termination of the track (which 
made forthe purpose of reaching some 











fended by a single quotation in the latest edition of 


He has an eye for minute points of character 


for firewood), and, stepping into the deep snow ¥° 
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regular, firm tread of one accustomed to 
walking, he winds his way rapidly through 
stems of the surrounding trees, and turns 
smaller branches of the bushes. The forest 
‘, now almost quite dark, as the foliage overhead has 
-- me so dense that the moon only penetrates 
h it in a few places, causing the spots on which 
it falls to shine with a strange phosphoric light, and 
dering the surrounding masses more dark by con- 
on The faint outline of an old snow-shoe track, 
Oaich was at first discernible, is now quite invisible; | 
a. still Stemaw moves forward with rapid, noise- | 
~ step, as sure of his way as if he saw a broad | 
eaten track before him. In this manner he moves 
on for nearly two miles, sometimes stooping to exa- 
mine closely the newly-made track of some wild 
animal, and occasionally giving a glance at the sky | 
through the openings in the leafy canopy above him, 
shen a faint sound among the bushes ahead brings 
him to a full stop. He listens attentively, and a 
guint sound, like the rattling of a chain, is heard pro- 
ceding from the recesses of a dark wild-looking 
hollow a few paces in front. Another moment, and 
the rattle is again distinctly heard: a slight smile of 
satisfaction crosses Stemaw’s dark visage, for one of | 
his traps had been set in that place, and he knows | 
that something has been caught. Quickly descending 
the slope, he enters the bushes from whence the sound 
and pauses when within a yard or two of 
his trap to peer through the gloom. A cloud passes 
of the moon, and a faint ray reveals, it may be, | 
a beautiful black fox caught in the snare. A slight 
blow on the snout from Stemaw’s axe-handle kills 
the unfortunate animal; in ten minutes more it is | 
tied to his sledge, the trap re-set and again covered 
over with snow, so that it is almost impossible to tell 
that anything is there; and the Indian pursues his 
way.” 


—_— 
the long, 
the thick 
gade the 


The writer subsequently follows the Indian 
through the wilderness, watching him in every 
form of his wily trade: and one more incident 
may be quoted, to show his capacity for the 
picturesque.— 

“This [the entrapping a wolf] has turned outa 
more exhausting business than Stemaw expected; so 
hedetermines to encamp and rest for a few hours. 
Selecting a large pine, whose spreading branches 
cover a tolerably large space of ground free from 
underwood, he proceeds to scrape away the snow with 
his now-shoe. Silently but busily he labours for a 
quarter of an hour; and then, after having cleared a 
space about seven or eight feet in diameter, and 
nearly four feet deep, he cuts down a number of 
small branches, which he strews on the bottom of 
the encampment, till all the snow is covered. This 
done, he fells two or three of the nearest trees, cuts 
them up into lengths of about five feet long, and 
piles them at the root of the tree. A light is soon 
applied to the pile, and up glances the ruddy flame, 
crackling among the branches overhead, and sending 
thousands of bright sparks into the air. No one 
who has not seen it can have the least idea of the 
change that takes place in the appearance of the 
woods at night, when a large fire is suddenly lighted. 
Before, all was cold, silent, chilling, gloomy, and de- 
slate, and the pale snow looked unearthly in the 
dark, Now, a bright ruddy glow falls upon the thick 
stems of the trees, and penetrates through the branches 
overhead, tipping those nearest the fire with a ruby 
tinge, that actually warms one to look at. The white 
sow changes to a beautiful pink, while the stems of 
the trees, bright and clearly visible near at hand, be- 
‘ome more and more indistinct in the distance, till 
they are lost in the black background. The darkness, 
however, need not be seen from the encampment, 
for, when the Indian lies down, he will be surrounded 
bythe snow walls, which sparkle in the firelight as if 
st with diamonds. It does not melt either, as might 
beexpected. The frost is much too intense for that, 
ind nothing melts except the snow quite close to the 
te. Stemaw has now concluded his arrangements : 
‘small piece of dried deer’s meat, which he brought 

him, warms before the blaze; and while this is 
Preparing, he spreads his green blanket on the ground, 
proceeds to fill a stone calumet (or pipe with a 
Wooden stem) with tobacco, mixed with a kind of 
a repared by himself. The white smoke from 





on mingles with the thicker volumes from the 


fire, which curl up through the branches into the sky, 
now shrouding him in their wreaths, and then, as the 
bright flame obtains the mastery, leaving his dark 
face and coal-black eyes shining in the warm light. 
No one enjoys a pipe more than an Indian; and 
Stemaw’s tranquil visage, wreathed in tobacco smoke, 
as he reclines at full length under the spreading 
branches of the pine, and allows the white vapour to 
pass slowly out of his mouth and nose, certainly gives 
one an excellent idea of savage enjoyment.” 

In the romance of the scenes with which 
he became acquainted, Mr. Ballantyne, indeed, 
found interest, novelty and amusement; and 
the excitement which he experienced he ma- 
nages in part to transfer to his pages. We resist 
the temptation to describe a Christmas banquet 
and ball at York Factory, with its company of 
Indian women. The Indian females are ungrace- 
ful, and their dancing is repulsive : but Hudson’s 
Bay had many compensations. A canoe excur- 
sion on the shores was especially attractive to 
the author and his companions. His readers 
will sympathize with their frequent pleasures 
and transient pains, their trials and their 
triumphs; and the occasional brief stories 
thrown in to illustrate the general narrative are 
told with skill and spirit. 





Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second. 

By John Lord Hervey. 

[Third Notice.] 

Tue two recorded sayings of Lord Hervey (the 
Boswells in those days were very few, or surely 
we should have had more of them) are peculiarly 
characteristic of the work which he left behind 
him. Horace Walpole records his memorable 
saying about Lord Burlington’s pretty villa at 
Chiswick, now the Duke of Devonshire’s,—that 
it was “too small to inhabit and too large to 
hang to your watch :” and Lady Louisa Stuart 
has preserved a piece of dandyism in eating 
which even Beau Brummell might have envied— 
‘* When asked at dinner whether he would have 
some beef, he answered, ‘ Beef? Oh! no—Faugh, 
don’t you know I never eat beef, nor horse, nor 
any of. those things.’’’ The man that said these 
things was the successful lover of the prettiest 
Maid of Honour to the Princess of Wales,—the 
person held up toeverlasting ridicule by Pope,— 
theVice Chamberlain whose attractions engaged 
the affections of the daughter of the sovereign 
he served,—and the Peer whose wit was such 
that it ‘“‘charm’dthe charming Mary Montague” 
—no small testimony to its sting and intrinsic 
merit. 

When Lord North was sent from the Prince 
to inquire after his mother’s health, Lord Her- 
vey said he was sure that he could dictate a much 
sincerer message from the Prince on this occa- 
sion than Lord North had delivered. Upon 
which, the Queen and the Princess Caroline 
begging him to do so, he went with the Princess 
Caroline into the next room, and there wrote 
the following letter to the Queen in the name 
of the Griff, which was a nick-name the King 
had long ago given to the Prince :— 

The Griff to the Queen, 

From myself and my cub, and eke from my wife, 
I send my Lord North, notwithstanding our strife, 
To your Majesty’s resi eall’d H Court 
Pour savoir, au vrai, comment on se porte. 
For ’t is rumour'd in town—I hope ’t is not true— 
Your foot is too big for your slipper or shoe. 
If Ll had the placing your gout, I am sure 
Your Majesty's toe less pain should endure ; 
For whilst I ’ve so many curs'd things in my head, 
And some stick in my stomach (as in Proverbs ’t is said), 
No just or good reason your good son can see 
Why, ————s are so plagued, yours from plagues should 
Much more I've to say, but respect bids be brief: 
And so I remain your undutiful Grif. 
Such are the lines— 

Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day: 
and how well do they serve to heighten the sting 
of a couplet in the lines on Sporus— 








Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad! 
The poet’s ‘ Eve’ — Queen Caroline — was, 
Lord Hervey says, “ extremely diverted with 
this letter, but Lord Hervey insisted upon 
having it back again to burnit.” The intented 
point of these rough and ill-natured verses 
(‘‘ half froth, half venom”’) is the supposed wish 
of the Griffthat the gout could be removed from 
the Queen’s foot to the more mortal regions of 
the head or stomach. Walpole knew what he 
was about when he placed so artful a minister 
“at the ear” of the Queen. 

We gave in our first notice a short and enter- 
taining extract from Lord Hervey’s drama on 
his own death; and we now subjoin an equally 
characteristic extract from the same lively fic- 
tion. The scene is laid in the Great Drawing 
Room at St. James’s; “ all the courtiers ranged 
in a circle.” — 


“ Enter the Queen, led by Lord Grantham, followed 
by the Princesses, and all her Train. [Queen 
curtsies slightly; Drawing Room bows and curtsies 
very low. 

Queen [to the Duke of Argyll]. Where have you 
been, my Lord? One has not had the pleasure to 
see you a great while; and one always misses you. 

Duke of Argyll. I have been in Oxfordshire, 
Madam; and so long, that I was asking my father 
here, Lord Selkirk, how to behave: I know nobody 
that knows the ways of a Court so well, nor that has 
known them so long. 

Lord Selkirk. By God! my Lord, I know nobody 
knows them better than the Duke of Argyll. 

Duke of Arg. All I know, father, is as your pupil; 
but I told you I was grown a country gentleman. 

Lord Selk. You often tell me things I do not 
believe. 

Queen [laughing]. Ha! ha! ha! You are always 
so good together, and my Lork Selkirk is so lively. 
[Turning to Lord President.] 1 think, my Lord, 
you are a little of a country gentleman, too — 
you love Chiswick mightily; you have very good 
fruit there, and are very curious init; you have very 
good plums. 

Lord President. 1 like a plum, Madam, mightily 
—it is a very pretty fruit. 

Queen. The green-gage, I think, is very good. 

Lord Pres. There are three of that sort, Madam— 
there is the true green-gage, and there is the Drap- 
d'or that has yellow spots, and there is the Reine 
Claude that has red spots. 

Queen. Ah! ah! One sees you are very curious, 
and that you understand these things perfectly 
well: upon my word I did not know you was 
so deep in these things— you know the plums 
as Solomon did the plants, from the cedar to the 
hyssop. 

Queen [to the first Court Lady]. I believe you found 
it very dusty. 

First Court Lady. Very dusty, Madam. 

Queen [to the second Court Lady]. Do you go 
soon into the country, Madam ? 

Second Court Lady. Very soon, Madam. 

Queen [to the third Court Lady]. The town is very 
empty, I believe, Madam ? 

Third Court Lady. Very empty, Madam. 

Queen [to the fourth Court Lady]. I hope all your 
family is very well, Madam. 

‘ourth Court Lady. Very well, Madam. 

Queen [to the fifth Court Lady]. We have had the 
finest summer for walking in the world. 

Fifth Court Lady. Very fine, Madam. 

Queen [to the Duchess of Hamilton]. One cannot 
help wishing you joy, Madam, every time one 
sees you, of the good matches your daughters have 
made. 

Duchess of Hamilton. Considering how they be- 
haved, I wonder indeed they had any matches at all; 
but for any other two women of quality, one should 
think it no great catch for one to be married to a 
fool, and t’other to a beggar. 

Queen. Oh, fie, fie! my good Duchess! One can- 
not help laughing, you are so lively; but your ex- 
pressions are very strong. 

Queen [to the Duchess of Rutland]. Come, come, 
my good Duchess, one is always glad to see you, 
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Duchess of Rutland. Your Majesty is always very 

kind to an old woman and a poor widow, that you 
are so good to let torment you about her children : 
and, Madam, I must beg your Majesty—[whispers 
to the Queen).” 
The Lord President’s garrulity about his 
plums is a Justice Shallow-like touch, which sets 
the man and his peculiarities before us in very 
few words. 

The quarrel between Lord Townshend and 
his brother-in-law Sir Robert Walpole is com- 
memorated by Gay in ‘The Beggars’ Opera.’ 
The secret history of their quarrel was never 
understood, and seems to have been known 
imperfectly even to Lord Hervey.— 

“T believe the first dispute between Lord Towns- 
hend and Sir Robert Walpole began upon making 
the Treaty of Hanover, which Sir Robert Walpole 
always disapproved, and would have prevented, 
though he was forced, when the measure was once 
taken, either to maintain it, or break entirely with 
Lord Townshend—a rupture which at that time 
would probably have ended in his own disgrace; 
though, in the subsequent reign, it terminated in 
Lord Townshend’s; for Sir Robert’s power then 
subsisted as much upon Lord Townshend’s superior 
favour at Court, as Lord Townshend’s success sub- 
sisted by Sir Robert's superior capacity.” 

In enumerating the seeds of Lord Towns- 
hend’s disgust to Sir Robert Walpole, Lord 
Hervey observes :— 

“There is another occurs to me, which, trivial 
as it may seem, I cannot help mentioning, because 
I firmly believe it was a circumstance that operated 
so powerfully on the weak brain and strong vanity of 
this great and noble lord, that it contributed more 
than all the rest put together to settle these little 
jealousies and distastes into a fixed insurmountable 
aversion. What I mean is, the great house which 
Sir Robert Walpole built at Houghton, in Lord 
Townshend’s neighbourhood in Norfolk; and though 
it may seem to some too ridiculous and inconsiderable 
a mouse to have put this ministerial mountain in 


labour, yet those who fancy the passions of princes, 
the quarrels of heroes, and wrangles of great men 
are not often at first stirred by as mean engines and 
lighted by as small sparks as the dissensions of their 
most obscure inferiors, must have been little con- 
versant with such people, or conversed with them (if 
knowing them be the end of conversing with them) 


to very little purpose. Before Sir Robert Walpole 
built this house (which was one of the best, though 
not of the largest, in England) Lord Townshend 
looked upon his own seat at Raynham as the metro- 
polis of Norfolk, was proud of the superiority, and 
considered every stone that augmented the splendour 
of Houghton as a diminution of, the grandeur of 
Raynham. Had Sir Robert Walpole raised this 
fabric of fraternal discord in any other county in 
England, it might have escaped the envy of this 
wise rival; but Sir Robert's partiality to the solum 
natale, the scene of his youth and the abode of his 
ancestors, made that neighbourhood, to which the 
accidental commencement of his friendship with Lord 
Townshend was first owing, the cause also of its dis- 
solution.” 


A court rupture between the brothers oc- 
curred in the presence of the Queen, and is 
thus described by the noble historian.— 

“One evening at Windsor the Queen asking 
Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Townshend where 
they had dined that day, the latter said he had dined 
at home with Lord and Lady Trevor; upon which 
Sir Robert Walpole said to Her Majesty, smiling, 
* My Lord, Madam, I think is grown coguet from a 
long widowhood, and has some design upon my Lady 
Trevor's virtue, for his assiduity of late in that 
family is grown to be so much more than common 
civility, that without this solution I know not how 
to account for it... What made this raillery of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s very excusable and impossible to 
shock my Lord’s prudery, let him pique himself 
ever so much on the chastity of his character, was, 
that my good Lady Trevor, besides her strict life and 
conversation, was of the most virtuous forbidding 
countenance that natural ugliness, age, and small- 
pox ever compounded, However, Lord Townshend, 





affecting to take the reproach literally, and to un- 
derstand what Sir Robert meant to insinuate of 
the political court he paid to the husband as sensual 
designs upon the wife, with great warmth replied, 
* No, Sir, I am not one of those fine gentlemen who 
find no time of life, nor any station in the world, 
preservatives against follies and immoralities that are 
hardly excusable when youth and idleness make us 
most liable to such temptations. They are liberties, 
Sir, which I can assure you I am as far from taking 
as from approving; nor have I either a constitution 
that requires such practices, a purse that can support 
them, or a conscience that can digest them.’ Whilst 
he uttered these words his voice trembled, his coun- 
tenance was pale, and every limb shook with passion. 
But Sir Robert Walpole, always master of his 
temper, made him no other answer than asking him 
with a smile, and in a very mild tone of voice, 
‘What, my Lord, all this for my Lady Trevor ?” 
The Queen grew uneasy; and, to prevent Lord 
Townshend’s replying or the thing being pushed any 
further, only laughed, and began immediately to 
talk on some other subject.” 

Walpole’s rough way of answering even a 
noble Duke is thus described by Lord Hervey 
in the few minutes of Privy Council meetings 
which he left behind him.— 

“ Just as Sir Robert Walpole was upon his legs to 
go away, the Duke of Newcastle said, ‘ If you please, 
I would speak one word to you before you go; to 
which Sir Robert Walpole replied, ‘I do not please, 
my Lord; but if you will you must.’—‘ Sir, I shall 
not trouble you long.” — ‘Well, my Lord, that’s 
something; but I had rather not be troubled at all: 
won't it keep cold till to-morrow ?\—‘ Perhaps not, 
Sir.‘ Well, come then, let’s have it;—-upon which 
they retired to a corner of the room—where his 
grace whispered very softly, and Sir Robert answered 
nothing but aloud, and said nothing aloud but every 
now and then, ‘ Pooh !—Pshaw !—O Lord! O Lord! 
—Pray be quiet.—My God, can’t you see it is over ?’ 
This secret was, that Lord Pembroke had proposed 
privately that all the Lords of the Cabinet should 
join in remonstrating against the King’s journey to 
Hanover; which Sir Robert Walpole said would now 
have no other consequences than irritating and pro- 
voking the King in private, and loading him more 
in public; two things that wanted no additional 
weight to strengthen them, but rather all our care to 
soften them.” 

On evidence like this we may readily concur 
with Lord Hervey in describing Sir Robert, as 
he does in another place, as “ certainly a very 
ill-bred man.” 

Here is another characteristic anecdote of 
“Bob the poets’ foe,” as Swift and his friends 
delighted to call him:— 

“There was a fellow too, who, coming into an 
ale-house where several soldiers were drinking, said, 
‘I suppose you are all brave English boys, and 
therefore conclude you will pledge me,—‘ Here is 
damnation to your master.’’’ The soldiers at first 
suspected it was somebody sent to try and ensnare 
them; but the fellow persisting, and saying the King 
hated the nation, and he saw no reason why the nation 
should not hate him; that he was gone to Hanover 
only to spend English money there, and bring back 
a Hanover mistress here, the soldiers began to believe 
him thoreughly in earnest; upon which a serjeant 
among them went and fetched a constable, and had 
him apprehended. When the serjeant went and 
told Sir Robert Walpole what had passed, Sir Robert 
rewarded him, but bid him, in the affidavit he was 
to make, leave out the account of the English money 
and Hanover mistress; the rest being enough to 
make the fellow punishable, without descending into 
these particulars.” 

Dr. Johnson’s Earl of Chesterfield is thus 
described, in no favourable terms, by Lord 
Hervey :— 

“Lord Chesterfield was allowed by everybody to 
have more conversable entertaining table-wit than 
any man of his time; his propensity to ridicule, in 
which he indulged himself with infinite humour 
and no distinction, and with inexhaustible spirits 
and no discretion, made him sought and feared, liked 
and not loved, by most of his acquaintance; no sex, 
no relation, no rank, no power, no profession, no 





friendship, no obligation, was a shield from thoy 
pointed, glittering weapons, that seemed to thing 
only to a stander-by, but cut deep in those they 
touched. All his acquaintance were indj 
the objects of his satire, and served Promiscuoys 
to feed that voracious appetite for abuse that pm 
him fall on everything that came in his wa an 
treat every one of his companions in rotation at the 
expense of the rest. I remember two lines ina 
satire of Boileau’s that fit him exactly ;_ 

Mais c’est un petit fou qui se croit tout permis, 

Et qui pour un bon mot va perdre vingt amis, 
And as his lordship, for want of principle, often 
sacrificed his character to his interest, so by thee 
means he as often, for want of prudence, sactifica 
his interest to his vanity. With a person y 
disagreeable as it was possible for a human 
to be without being deformed, he affected follow; 
many women of the first beauty and the most ip 
fashion; and, if you would have taken his word fy 
it, not without success; whilst in fact and in truth 
he never gained any one above the venal rank ¢ 
those whom an Adonis or a Vulcan might be equally 
well with, for an equal sum of money. He was yery 
short, disproportioned, thick, and clumsily made, 
had a broad, rough-featured, ugly face, with black 
teeth, and a head big enough for a Polyphemy 
One Ben Ashurst, who said few good things, though 
admired for many, told Lord Chesterfield once thet 
he was like a stunted giant—which was a humoroy 
idea and really apposite.” 
This, as Mr. Croker observes, is very different 
from his portraits; which represent a hand 
some and intellectual countenance, and indicate 
a fine, elegant figure. There is reason to be 
lieve, however, that it is nearer the truth than 
the pictures which we possess of him. He tells 
us himself that he was under five feet eight (he 
does not say how much) —and mentions in a- 
other place the early discolour of his teeth. 

In parting with Mr. Croker we will con 
firm his conjecture in one place and correct 
his statement in another. He observes that 
Lord Hervey’s marriage was kept a secret 
for some time. This is confirmed by Apple 
bee’s original Weekly Journal of November 
5, 1720,—where we read that “ The marti 
of the celebrated Mrs. Lepelle with, te 
Earl of Bristol’s son is made publick; and 
that Lady has resigned her place of Maid of 
Honour to the Princess.” The correction 
relates to the London residence of Sir Robert 
Walpole; Mr. Croker informing us that “he 
removed in 1730 from the Green Park side of 
Arlington Street to the official residence in 
Downing Street.” Now, this is not the case. 
Walpole removed from the Green Park side of 
Arlington Street, first to St. James’s Square 
(when, we know not), and from thence to lis 
new house in Downing Street,—which he et- 
tered for the first time on the 22nd of September 
1735, not 1730. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 


Few Poets of the Million come before the 
public with a frank simplicity like that which 
speaks by the preface to The Isle of Arran. The 
author does not venture out of cover of the 
anonymous—describes his rhymes as singing for 
his own sick room—and hints a suspicion that 
he may be writing only verse when he is aiming 
at poetry. If that wholesome distrust had carried 
him one step further and prevented his publi 
ing, he would have had an added title to our 
esteem though we might never have known he 
He was not called on “to give up to mankin 
what was meant for” the party in his sic 
chamber. Music may sound very leasanty 
in such a place which is not fitted to stm 
the test of a public and critical audient 
This author is not without poetic instinc’s 
He is of the school of Thomson—ané, 
that writer, attempts little more than dat 
delineation of external nature. He has 
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reeption of the Beautiful which I seemed to heat, borne on the wind, would have been a considerable relief from the 
the meditative temperament when it is But when tte cance 408 sencls the mala’, originality of the author. Finally, the author 
found nor excursive. He is a man I stood spell-bound. “has not,” he says, “bored his friends with 
the tree, but not the Dryad—the stream, Antunes ee fell ; his poems previous to publication.” Now, this 
not ‘the Naiad singing by pea y wall Theard, and then, as by some spell, is reversing the recognized pee om Why 
: ‘ound "twas gone. i i i 
Weis of the desis who wou al all their — Sines eee — — he = a liberty with the ublic thet he 
the middle sea, but never have a vision o Again that note, ares not inflict upon his own riends ?—Our 
the Fata Morgana. They are not free of dream- And soon into my yitting ear readers, we fear, will think us scarcely justified 
© seem . ; Hy ry 
nd. They might walk through Eden and not In slow dull tones {4 came long, in occupying so much of our space and their 
jar the angels whispering in its shades. These __. Justas the breeze time with written folly like this; but, as we have 
men are not the Poets—and their friends should In wie Soon naan among more than once said, we can enable them to esti- 
tel them, that we may be spared the task. If I staged say stape to lies eanie, mate the force of the charge so often brought 
they be prophets in their own homes, when they And through the gloom __ against ourselves of woun ing youthful hopes 
wme abroad they are “The Million.” The a heast pap aoe tenn ag train and crushin egening poetical flowers only by 
of ‘The Isle of Arran’ is right in his “ Flow on, flow on, thou mighty stream, an occasional exhibition of the reasonableness of 


=e :—he is little better than a verse- Proud man shall be the hope that we condemn and the beauty of the 
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er; and our advice is against the publi- wae Wate conmutiye” am flower that we crush. They who tell Mr. Stafford 


ation of the two further cantos promised on I pondered o’er this sad decree, Reeves such truths are his friends—and there is 
wndition of success to the present. tisain peerage pend iin his own admission that his “ friends” are not to 
Iyra Rudis, by Mr. Frank Browne, “ wears For countless ages brought. be bored with his | oetry. Our ee 
its heart upon its sleeve” for critics “ to peck As the author informs us that the poems in | 2°W 38; therefore, likely to save both him an 
st” It bears upon its title-page the motto the present volume are a selection from others | "8 Some future trouble. . 
A book ’sa book, although there ’s nothing in it ; which he has had the courage to destroy, we Poetry is no weapon for Puseyism—as we have 
and, accordingly, this is—a book. have here, of course, his highest mental expres- | often had occasion to show that it is no fitweapon 
Miss Marianne Pennington is of that innumer- sions ;—and will treat our readers, therefore, to | for polemics of any kind. The harsh utterances 
able class of writers who have gone for inspiration two more stanzas of developement :— of party spirit are ill-suited to the gentle voice 
othe full fountain of Mrs. Hemans. They who| How sweet at the gloaming, when old age is coming, = of the fuse. It is the very office of the Muse 
foreign fountains, however, even when To see the fire flicker upon the hearthstone, to reconcile and harmonize. We cannot enter 
to foreign fou ? tag e To hear the gay voicing of children rejoicing, here on such a theme as that of the volume 
most successful, commonly bring away all but And tell of the friends of our youth that are gone. led E ‘le ‘a Dei. Neith vo i 
the essential spirit of the poetical waters at| When life's taper’s dying, and old age is sighing, Called Sccvesa Les. either poetry nor reli- 
vhich they drink. The spirit of assimilation To sit by the side of the one we love best, _ gion speak the langu je of ee | personality 
: th t is th ‘rit | And Join the grave prattlings of old age’s tattlings, and sectarian spleen. Yet through the caustic 
wanting to secure the rest is the same spirl Which, tho’ long since discussed, still have a new zest. dal : f thi iectien teak of 
hich would haverendered the borroweddraught | w if tl h . _, | and clever satire of this production look signs 
e know not if the author be speaking in | of the poetically-appreciative mind. With a 


rey %. That only is , — _ his own person when he expresses extreme | fitter theme the writer of this versified denun- 
wp “i wath S cation eed aan a Miss Pon anxiety to be laid “in some sunny spot,” and is | ciation might probably be a poet. Take the 
daden ‘es @ telling for ‘ten, a ste earnest in his appeal to us that we should “ shed | following descriptive lines, in which architec- 
nelody—but not the thoughts that breathe no tears when he is not.” If so, and it will be | tural details are made poetical.— 
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—and as he aspires less, it would appear, to the 
title of poet than to that of philanthropist,—we 
need only say that his earnestness shows unmis- 
takeably on his page and his rhyming vehicle 
carries him safely through his task. 

“Richard, Lord Bishop of Down, Connor 
and Dromore,” presents us with a fair sample 
of episcopal literature in a Latin and English 
poem entitled Zhe Sun-dial of Armoy. It evinces 
classic taste as well as pious feeling :—but his 
lordship of Dromore is an author trained after 
the classic model—a bard made to order. He 
proves over again what has been proved a hun- 
dred times before—that while Art can cultivate, 
it cannot create, genius. Study may form a 
tasteful rhymester,—but Nature only has the 
making of the poet. 


Under the modest title of 4 Garland of Verse 
we are presented “by a Shepherd” with what 
we dare not call by any higher name, yet it isa 
garland woven of fair and graceful flowers. The 
easiness of the expression is very remarkable ; 
giving the notion that the author could spin 
verse as fast as Mr.Wakley,—yet conveying the | 
simple and gracious fancies which are such a_ 

erplexing mystery to our rhyming coroner. | 
There is a quaint beauty in the following stanzas | 
that ‘‘dallies with the innocence of love like 
the old time.” 
A Lover to His Mistress. 
When I think of thee, my love, 
Sin comes never near me: 


So, when I approach thee, love, 
Thou need’st never fear me. 


Let the blush that burns thy cheek 
Sink into thy breast 

Bid it tell thy flutt’ri.g heart 
It may safely rest. 


Raise their thin, transparent lids 
From thy clear grey eyes, 

Let the white mists melt away 
From those gracious skies. 


Give me here thy little hand, 
Lay it on my breast, 

Like a couching, milk-white Dove 
On its own warm nest. 


Let the quickly heaving pink 
Of thy bosom’s sea 

Smooth itself; for, dearest, now 
I must its Neptune be. 


Thou wert never safer, love, 
In thy cradle sleeping, 

When thy mother’s tender face 
O’er thee watch was keeping. 


The following, too, though of no great pretension, 
is very fanciful and pleasant.— 


Fancy wandering among Departed Days. 
My fancy, like a cunning thief, 

Plumeth himself at night, 
And to the house of ancient time 

Taketh his silent flight. 


There entered in, he sees displayed 
Great store of passed Days; 

All wrapped up in solemn shrouds, 
Disposed many ways. 


Some grasped in their withered hands 
Blades rough with horrid blood, 

With sullen brows, and cruel eyes, 
Grim, as in life, they stood. 


But some were crowned with myrtle wreaths 
With sweet flowers overspread, 

So fair, that gazing fancy thought 
They could not, sure, be dead. 


About the hollow brows of some 
Were crowns of burning gold; 

And round their large and stately limbs 
Were purple garments rolled. 


And from the dead, cold lips of all 
Came forth a constant sound : 
Like music from a hollow cave 
It echoed all around. 


Or like the bass of rolling waves 
Upon a sounding shore, 

The souls of these departed Days 
Made loud and ceaseless roar. 


But suddenly, amidst the din, 
My startled fancy heard, 

A pleasant, clear, and tender song 
As of a warbling bird. 


Like as a plaintive nightingale, 
When thunder shakes the sky, 
Calleth unto her absent mate 
If he be wandering nigh. 








And having traced that trembling stream 
Of music to its spring, 

He stooped from his wandering flight 
And closed his soothed wing. 


There, on a heap of blooming flowers, 
Fresh from the fields of May, 

In likeness of a sleeping girl 
Reclined a parted Day. 


The scarlet of her dimpled cheek 
B ked the blushing rose, 

The lily hung its head to see 
Her bosom’s purer snows. 


Her golden hair in shining streams 
Flowed from her queenly head, 

And, o’er her couch of mingled flowers 
Like beams of sunshine spread. 


And still my fancy lingers there 
And doth his master wrong; 

He will not leave that lovely Day 
And that sweet, murmuring song. 


But ever calleth on my heart 
To love that fairest Day ; 

I feel—and well thou knowest too— 
I cannot say him nay. 





For when that Day was here with us 
It heard my pledged vow ; 

It heard me speak those burning words 
It sings to fancy now. 

After all, our readers will perceive that poetry 
like thishas “ not muchin it;” butit is at least 
equal to its pretension—and has a significant 
sound amid the voices of “the Million.” 








Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. 

With Appendices, 2 vols. 

In noticing the previous volumes containing the 
Reports of the Inspectors of Schools [No. 1015, p. 
388], we expressed our regret that able digests and 
comprehensive summaries of the Reports were not 
appended. Statistical tables drawn up on a uniform 
plan would greatly increase the value of these 
volumes ; as they would enable us to see at once the 
march of education and its salient features in the 
districts under inspection. We have strong hopes 
that this omission will be supplied in future Reports 
—for we believe that a statistical office has been 
created in the educational department of the Privy 
Council office. : 

The population of England and Wales at Mid- 
summer 1846, according to the calculation of the 
Registrar-General, amounted to 17,000,000. Of 
these, about 4,000,000 would express the probable 
number of children who should be undergoing educa- 
tion; but, by the most authentic returns, the number 
actually receiving education amounts to little more 
than 2,000,000. The time, we believe, is past for ever 
when the cui bono of general education was anargument 
seriously advanced and combated by individuals en- 
dowed with more than the common share of this 
world’s goods, The question What is to be done 
with children after spending money on their educa- 
tion ? may aptly be met and answered by another,— 
What is to be done with them if their minds be 
allowed to run into a state of utter uncultivation, 
producing a result not of barren and comparatively 
harmless waste, but of noxiousand ugly weeds ? The 
mind of a child may be compared to the tendril of 
a plant, which clings blindly to objects within its 
grasp. It is surely our duty as much as it is our 
interest to take care that these objects are of a nature 
calculated to improve, rather than destroy, vigorous 
and wholesome existence. The policy of general 
education was admitted by the Greeks, and advocated 
by Aristotle.—* That the legislator,” he says, “should 
especially occupy himself with the education of youth 
no one can dispute; for when this is not done in 
States, it is a cause of damage to the polity. A 
State must be administered in reference to its polity; 
and that which is the peculiar characteristic of each 
polity is that which preserves and originally consti- 
tutes it—as, for instance, the democratical prin- 
ciple in a democracy, and the oligarchal in an olig- 
archy : and that which is the best principle always 
constitutes the best polity. Further, in every occu- 
pation and art, a person must receive previous in- 
struction and discipline in order to the exercising the 
occupation or art; consequently also to the enabling 
him to the exercising of virtue. In the matter of 
education, the Lacedemonians deserve praise, for 
they take the greatest pains about the education of 
their children, and that, too, as a public concern. 
That, then, a State ought. to legislate on education 





and make it a public concern, is clear; byt what 
education is, and how education must be conducted, 
is a subject for consideration.”** 

Following the plan adopted in our notice of the 
previous Reports of the Inspectors, we shall by 
advert to the most prominent features in the Volume 
before us.—The Rev. John Allen, in his Report on 
the schools in the Southern District—embracing thy 
counties of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Wiltshire 
says :—“ No man who has taken pains to 9 = 
what has been going on in our schools for the poor 
will, as I suppose, fail to recognize a progress in the 
right direction. The plans and minutes, as wel] a 
the counsel and help, afforded by your Lordships, haye 
doubtless contributed mainly to the improvement 
visible in the construction of school buildings, Mor 
attention is gradually being directed to the choice 
and arrangements of the subjects of instruction; anj 
(what is of chief importance) the effects of oy 
training schools are being distinctly felt in the tig 
which has taken place in the attainments, qualifig. 
tions, and character of our teachers. A few years 
ago it was no uncommon thing to hear persons jn 
the educated ranks of society say, ‘Our school. 
master is a very good one, but unhappily he is g 
little given to drinking.’ Such persons meant tha 
their schoolmaster could produce copy-books fairly 
written or sums in the rule of three accurately worked 
by his elder scholars. And as the school was regarded 
only as a place where the children could learn read. 
ing, writing and arithmetic, the qualifications of the 
master were measured as if he were simply an instn. 
ment for developing faculties in these exercises,—and 
not a moral agent who in all his intercourse with his 
pupils was communicating habits of thought and 
action most influential on the present and futur 
interests of society,—a disseminator of principles the 
growth and operation of which are absolutely bound. 
less.*? 

The Rev. H. Mosley, in his Report on the schools 
in the Midland District—situated in the counties of 
Chester, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, 
Warwick, and Northampton, — says: —*“ Out of 
10,042 children, 1,373, or only 1 in 74, can read 
with ease and correctness in the Epistles, 2,055 
children, being 1 in every 5, were learning to write; 
2,701, or 1 in 4, were learning the first four rules of 
arithmetic; 852 had advanced to the compound rules, 
and 220 were in the rule of three. From a table of 
the resources and expenses of the schools, it appears 
that the average annual expenditure per year for 
each child is 12s. 10d.” 

The Rev. F. C. Cook, in his Report on the state of 
education in 112 schools in the counties of Middle- 
sex, Cambridge, Essex, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, says: —“Out of 12,098 children, 1,132 
were capable of reading monosyllables, 1,608 easy 
narratives, and 811 books of general information.” He 
states that “The system of instruction adopted in the 
majority of our schools, while it must be admitted to 
be defective in some important points, still appeas 
to be undergoing a process of internal developement 
and amelioration, and to be actually effecting a vast 
amount of good. * * But, on the other hand, 
those external hindrances which are connected with 
the unsettled habits of the poor in towns, or with the 
system of labour in agricultural parishes, do not ap- 
pear likely to be removed. Nor can it be doubted 
that the pecuniary contributions collected in many 
places afford a precarious and insufficient income; 
or that they indicate, on the part of a large portion 
of the community, either blindness to the deficiency, 
or indifference to the success, of educational met 
sures.” 

The Rev. Frederick Watkins states that of 28,302 
children, in 346 schools situated in the Northern Dx 
trict, lying principally in the manufacturing pats 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1 in 3 could write and 
1 in 3§ were learning the first rules of arithmeti. 
“T cannot,” he states, “regard the condition of ele 
mentary education in Lancashire as satisfactory; Ye 
it must be allowed that there has been great increase 
of means towards its improvement, and great exel- 
tions made in the last few years for this object. A 
striking feature of the manufacturing districts 18 
steady increase of evening, or as they are sometime 
called, night schools. This increase is of itself » 


* Politik, Book viii. 
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volumes, preaching “ Don't be fashionable.” Not 


ae coof of the inability of the daily schools to 
te he wants and circumstances of the youthful 
ighouring population” 

The Rev. H. W. Bellairs, in his Report on 273 
schools in the Western District, says:—“ A slow 
pat gradual improvement is perceptible. Many of 
the evils so much deplored by all intelligent well- 
yishers of elementary education still more or less 
sist; but an improvement is going on, and this the 





more encouraging as it appears to me that greater 
has been made during the past year than in | 
either of the preceding years in which I have been | 

in the work of inspection. A gradual im- | 


ovement in the state of the population generally 


appears to be going on: and although one cannot | 
too deeply deplore the little intelligence observable 
in the object of past education, or the mere me- | 
chanical instruction in so many of our parochial | 
ghools, still there has been an amount of instruction 
iven, and a degree of moral and religious discipline 
efiected, for which one cannot be too thankful.” 

This is cheering intelligence,—and gives room for 
great hope with respect to increased developement 
ind exertions. The Inspectors cordially agree in 
deprecating the monitorial system,—some, indeed, go 
» far as to ascribe to it the weightiest evils; and 
they strongly urge that monitors should be replaced 
pyregularly and efficiently trained teachers, A nume- 
wus body of the latter are now receiving instruction 
in various training schools,—who will, we have no 
doubt, prove highly valuable auxiliaries to the great 
york of school education.—The second volume of 
these Minutes is principally occupied by a Report on 
the Schools of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety. In this it is stated that “the region making 
dowest progress in proportion to its ignorance is the 
geat northern and midland mining and manufac- 
turing district; in comparison with which the conti- 
guous northern agricultural and mining district is 

ing at quadruple the speed to the extinction 
of this reproach to its local records,—and every other 
at double the speed, except the southern agricultural 
ad maritime district, which has only some 25 per 
cent, of advantage over it in this respect, and the 
metropolitan counties, which are absolutely station- 
ay, The West Riding of Yorkshire shows a de- 
cided advance; but Lancashire in the north,—like 
Berks, Dorset, and Devon in the south, and North- 
amptonshire in the middle of the kingdom,—has posi- 
tively retrograded.” 

We cannot close the volume without alluding to 
the Ragged Schools which are lifting their humble, 
though highly useful, heads throughout the country. 
From them we expect a vast amount of good; ex- 
presly intended as they are to redeem the most 
wetched and depraved of our juvenile population, 
vho for the most part have hitherto found their 
ily instruction within the walls of a prison. Nearly 
4000 children are now attending Ragged Schools,— 
andwe believe that the number is steadily increasing, 
The philanthropist may rest assured that his chari- 
table actions in this direction will yield an abundant 
ind inestimable harvest. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Fashion and its Votaries. By Mrs. Maberly. 3 
ws—Following the law of old plate which gets 
melted up and coined anew during revolutionary 
periods, it is not surprising that silver-fork novels 
(the very name is becoming obsolete) should also | 
tsappear. Nor do we imagine that they will be | 
wproduced as models, or disinterred as curiosities, | 
by literary students of the twentieth century. The 

of modern composition and the resolution 

© obtain an effect by every possible artifice and | 
tpedient have been generally fatal to style, often- 
tines to grammar ; and only genius of the highest 
der can expect for its thoughts permanent ac- 
‘eptance, when form is overlooked or destroyed 
M acquiescence with the humour of the mo- 
ment, Such genius, it is needless to add, is not 
© be found among those who discussed the “ ex- 
tusives” in bad French,—and who. bade timid 
Fetsons pause and count the shame ere they owned 
living in Russell Square or Harley Street. Be 
re what it may, however, the present fact, 

% We state it, is warranted by the argument and 
‘oe of recent novels, of which Mrs. Maberly’s is 
thelast, Her ‘ Fashion’ is but a sermon, in three 








Mr. Cuffey’s self, in the Convention, is louder 
against conventionalism than she. No sadder por- 
trait was ever drawn of an aristocracy than hers :— 
and dare courteous critics hint that Mrs. Maberly 
draws without knowledge ? Ladies swindle and lords 
lie throughout her page. They use every base chi- 
canery. They maltreat other men’s wives, and in- 
veigle other women’s husbands, They buy cheap and 
don"t pay—they sell dear and don’t trust. In short, 
* Fashion,” as described by Mrs. Maberly, is “a beg- 
garly trade”; and a Millamant—if we are to believe 
her—is of necessity a much less worthy person than 
the Moll or Meg who 
does the meanest chares. 
Our belief, however, is not quite so sweeping. With 
some healthy feeling and generous purpose, our 
authoress obviously combines a resolution to minister 
to certain class-prejudices which are “the fashion.” 
There is truth in her story,—but not all the truth. 
A writer more philosophical, or less desirous of 
numerous audience and immediate popularity, might 
have illustrated (and her tale would have gained in 
contrast) other forms of “ Fashion” than one. She 
might have shown us how it has had its sporting and 
its savage costumes as well as its embroideries and 
pulvilios,—its strange oaths as well as its jargon which 
“like syllabub slips,”"—its bonnet rouge as well as its 
ailes de pigeon. We could pursue the subject further : 
it being one which the events of the day bring before 
us under every conceivable aspect and combination. 
But enough is said for the moment :—and since Mrs. 
Maberly has written to be in “the fashion,” we 
must take her book for what it is—an easy-going 
commonplace novel, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. 

A silly, ambitious woman is seduced by a scheming 
peeress to wed her daughter to a man of “ fashion,” 
—with the perfect acquiescence of the young lady, 
who is described as being deeply in love on the oc- 
casion. The silly mother is ruined, the fashionable 
wife utterly demoralized (just managing to keep her 
character); and but for a long-lost brother, who has 
made a fortune in India—and appears unexpectedly 
(like the Benevolent Uncle of genteel comedy), with 
false moustaches and a false title to ascertain how 
wicked and worthless his relations are before he 
nominates his heiress,the cause of honesty and 
virtue would be in as great peril as was ever re- 
gistered in Rosa Matilda’s columns. Fortunately, 
however, it is not quite too late to save the heroine 
of the third generation: who, when we take leave 
of her, is delivered over to be de-fashionized by 
every possible device,—to the extreme satisfaction, 
we doubt not, of the audience whom Mrs. Maberly 
has striven so hard to please. 

War with the Saints. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
When ‘Old Mortality’ was published, we remember 
well that many worthy persons were aggrieved by 
the character of Mause Headrigg and the words 
put into her mouth,—and declared both to be cari- 
catures. Yet what Critic may dare to say the same 
when works like this come before him—the last 
effort of a writer who, it seems, had a congregation ? 
—nay more, when biographers can be found who 
write in fond terms of the bigotry of the deceased 
authoress, and dwell reverentially on the anathema 
hurled by her in Hebrew against the new “Mass 
House” in St. George’s Fields, while she passed it 
when on her last journey (vide p. 7, Preface), as 
though the same were a prophecy which men should 
tremble.to hear! De mortuis, §c. §c. is a noble 
motto;—but it may be abused. And if we see the 
affections of the reader enlisted in the cause 
of what is ignorant, spiritually proud and mis- 
chievous, by the agency of tender memories be- 
longing to those who are gone, it is not against the 
Dead, but for living Truth, that we speak when 
pointing out such eulogies as vicious and desecrating. 
This ‘War with the Saints’ is the story of the 
Church of the Albigenses, told in such language 
as the most active theological rancour could 
supply, and with all those heightened appeals to the 
passions of which it was long said that the enthusiastic 
persecutors of Rome had the monopoly. Grievous 
it is to think that fire-brands like this, flung about 
with every purpose of active mischief, should find 
any hand to receive them. The spirit disclosed 
among such writers and their readers is one calcu- 





lated indeed to humiliate us when tempted to imagine 
that we are making progress in charity and intelli- 
nce, 

Notes of a Tour in Switzerland, in the Summer of 
1847. By Baptist W. Noel,M.A.—There is a sermon 
in almost every other page of this book,—though not 
precisely having the moral intended by its writer. 
An unconscious exhibition of human frailty may not 
be pleasant, yet it is sometimes useful. Hence, those 
whose study is “liberty of conscience” may reflect, to 
theirinstruction, on the spectacleofa Christian minister 
to whom those differing from himself are so abomi- 
nable that even in mentioning their names he cannot 
refrain from coarse invective or feeble sarcasm. If 
Romanism is bad because of its success in subjugating 
private judgment, that Protestantism is more despotic 
which, having broken loose for Freedom’s sake, must 
needs ascribe the worst of motives to all who promul- 
gate the ancient faith. Folly and bad taste can scarcely 
be carried further than in Mr. Noel’s paragraphs 
where a Catholic priest or chapel or rite are mentioned. 
We warn all readers against a spirit of self-compla- 
cency so unhesitating and of rancour so self-righteous 
as is displayed in these “ sermons” from Switzerland. 
—Asa guide-book the work has small value. Here 
and there we encounter an attempt to describe the 
scenery; but the effort is more elaborate than 
successful. When will Christendom be weary of 
books like this ? 

A Hand-Book of Field Botany. By William E. 
Steele.—Manual after manual on systematic botany 
appears, and we look in vain for the palmy days of 
the Linnean system. When Dr. Lindley first wrote 
and lectured on the natural system of botany in this 
country, he was met by the statement that it was all 
very well in general arrangements but would not 
do for local Floras and for field naturalists. He, 
however, demonstrated that it might be employed 
for the British Flora; and Sir William Hooker, 
Dr. Macreight, and Mr. Babington have all, since, 
published descriptions of British plants on this system, 
Stilla few of the advocates of the old system exclaimed 
that it was easiest in the field. We think, however, that 
Dr. Steele has produced a book which will deprive the 
Linneans of this their last resource: and when the rout 
of these dilettante botanists shall have been effected, 
we may expect a band to rise up in this country 
who will understand and appreciate their country- 
man Brown, and vindicate for British botany as a 
whole a higher position than it can at present 
claim. Dr. Steele’s volume isa description of British 
plants, arranged according to the natural system. In 
the position of the natural orders he adopts a plan of 
his own:—the most noticeable point of which is, that 
he regards the cohesion of the parts of organs as their 
highest character; so that in his book the Monope- 
talous orders stand first, and at the head of these he 
places the Composite. The great feature of the book 
is its analyses, The writer first gives an analysis of 
the orders, then of the genera, then of the species, 
Although it will at first, perhaps, be somewhat diffi- 
cult to use these analyses, yet still we believe that 
by their means the natural system of botany has been 
rendered as available for the finding the name of a 
plant as the less scientific system of Linneus. We 
have not been able to use Dr. Steele's book in the 
field; but so far as we can see, the descriptions of the 
orders, genera and species, are correct. We have, 
however, one fault to find,—that he has followed 
the list of British plants published by the London 
Botanical Society. This list is capricious and un- 
satisfactory, and of no authority with men of science. 
—A glossary adds to the assistance which this 
work is capable of affording to the young botanist in 
exploring the woods and fields of his native country. 


New Editions.—Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library, as 
usual, presents us with new reprints and translations 
of valuable works. Among these is a version of 
Goethe's Autobiography by Mr. John Oxenford. But 
that we have so recently gone over the ground we 
should have entered into more particular detail on 
the present reproduction, which merits more than a 
passing notice as being yet more faithful tothe original 
than the American rendering ;—to which, however, 
Mr. Oxenford acknowledges that he has been con- 
siderably indebted. Thethirdand concluding volume 
of the English translation by Mr. H. T. Ryde of 
Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, preceded by a 
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Biographical Sketch of the author, has also appeared 
in this collection. A new translation of Ranke’s 
History of the Popes has also been undertaken, 
by Mr. E. Foster. The translator seems com- 
petent to the task. Archdeacon Coxe’s Memoirs 
of the Duke of Marlborough have been reprinted, 
having first been revised by Mr. John Wade. Mr. 
Wade has supplied omissions and elucidations from 
recent sources of information,—such as Sir George 
Murray’s Marlborough Correspondence, Mrs. Thom- 
son’s Memoirs of the Duchess, and other similar 
works lately published. Mr. Smith’s Missionary 
Visit to the Consular Cities of China has arrived at a 
second edition. A sixth, in two volumes, of Dr. 
Mantell’s Wonders of Geology has reached us. Mr. 
Chapman has lately added to his Catholic Series a 
translation, by Mr. William Smith, of Fichte’s Cha- 
racteristics of the Present Age—a series of lectures 
delivered at Berlin in 1804-5. The translator’s pre- 
face defends the author from the statement of his 
system given by the late Mr. Coleridge in the Bio- 
graphia Literaria. The 7th and 8th (being the 
concluding) volumes of Mr, Grimshawe’s new edi- 
tion of Cowper’s Works have been received. The 
Parlour Library is proceeding with its specimens 
of M. A. Dumas’s productions. Vol. II. of his Me- 
moirs of a Physician, and Vol. I. of The Count of 
Monte Christo, are before us. Nos. CX. and CXI. 
of the Standard Novels contain Andersen’s Impro- 
visatore and Grattan’s Agnes De Mansfeldt. Yo 
Knight's Monthly Volume we can now add, The Book of 
Table- Talk, by several Contributors, in two volumes; 
a new edition, corrected and enlarged, of Planché’s 
History of British Costume, with numerous illustra- 
tions ; the first and second volumes of M‘Farlane’s 
Cabinet History of England; and Lord Brougham’s 
Statesmen of the Times of George the Third, in six 
volumes. New editions of Mr. Gleig’s Campaigns of 
the British Army at Washington and New Orleans in 
the years 1814-1815, and of Lord Carnarvon’s Por- 
tugal and Galicia, have been added to Murray's 
Home and Colonial Library. The first volume of the 
4th edition of Dr. Robertson's Treatise of Diet and 
Regimen is completed ; as isalso that of Mr. Knight's 
Land we live in. The latter work is intended to form 
“a pictorial and literary sketch-book of the British 
Empire.” Part IX. of Mr. Milner’s Gallery of 
Nature—Part X. of Dr.Wordsworth’s Greece—Part 
XV. of The National Cyclopedia—Part XIV. of 
The Rural Cyclopedia—Part XIII. of The Pictorial 
Bible—Part X. of A Pictorial Life of our Saviour 
—Part I. of Fielding’s Tom Jones—Part XIII. of 
Knight's Farmer's Library—Parts I. and II. of The 
Nautical Gaxetteer—Part I. of Williams’s Companion 
Book and Supplement to Blackstone's Commentaries 
—Part XXIV. of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology—Part VIII. 
of Knight’s Half-Hours with the Best Authors—Part 
XII. of Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine—and Part XI. of Hassall’s Microscopic Anatomy 
—have been received. Also, No. XXX. of Lodge’s 
Portraits and Memoirs. Mr. Jarvis’s History of 
the Hawaiian Islands has arrived at a third edition. 
The Anabasis of Xenophon, based upon the text 
of Bornemann and edited by Mr. Macmichael, 
has been recently published. Notes original and 
selected, and three maps, illustrative of the Expe- 
dition, have been appended. New editions of Dr. 
Davy’s Letters on Roman History—of Dr. Daubeny’s 
Description of Active and Extinct Volcanoes—of Mr. 
Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry—of Foster’s Essay on 
Doddridge—of Pinnock’s Scripture History—and of 
Mr. Beasley’s Pocket Formulary—have also appear- 
ed. Mr. Solly’s work on The Human Brain has 
arrived at a second edition. We have further to 
record the receipt of Vols. XI. and XII. of Mr. Jay’s 
Works—the second edition of Woman's Worth—a 
Compendium of Brett and Little's Improvements in 
Electric Telegraphs—and Part I. of Mr. Bingham’s 
Photogenic Manipulation. The second and concluding 
portion of Michelet’s History of the French Revolution, 
translated by Mr. Cocks, has also appeared, 
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Ross’s (W.) Teacher’s Manual, Method, Part I. 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Scottish Railways and Shareholder’s Companion, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Short Meditations on Elisha, 18mo, 1s. 6d. cl. 

Standard Lyric Drama, Vol. I1I.—* Norma,’ by Bellini, 4to. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Stanley (Montague), Memoir of, by Drummond, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Stocqueler’s (J. H.) Oriental Interpreter, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
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PROFESSOR PIERCE v. THE PLANET NEPTUNE. 

In the American papers there is a letter from 
M. Leverrier to Lieut. Maury, of Washington Ob- 
servatory, dated February 9, 1848, on the subject of 
the opinion held by Professor Pierce as to the disco- 
very of the planet Neptune. Our readers may be 
generally aware that when something is done in 
science (or in anything else) there are always some 
—few or many as the case may be—whose destiny it 
is to find out that there is nothing in it. Our theory 
is, that every truth discovered disengages, to speak 
chemically, a certain quantity of free error, which 
produces peculiar effects on certain heads, until it is 
slowly absorbed into the general mass. Of Professor 
Pierce, of the University of Cambridge (U.S.) we 
know nothing but the circumstance of his having 
fallen under the effects of this error, by which he 


‘attaches the name of his University to the history of 


the planet—not quite so favourably as Adams has 
done that of the elder Cambridge. In our country, 
a lady has reproved the astronomers in print for 
what she terms their “ morbid reliance on calcula- 
tion.” If her phrase had been “ reliance on morbid 
calculation” the warning might have been of use to 
Mr. Pierce ; who has managed to deduce from Mr. 
Lassell’s observations a period of nineteen days for 
the satellite of Neptune—though Mr. Lassell himself 
and M. Otto Struve both get less thansix days. On 
this result—which is a mere error—Mr. Pierce finds 
out that the mass of Leverrier’s planet (which he 
maintains is not yet found) cannot be one-fourth of 
that of Neptune. 

Mr. Pierce has further made the discovery that 
Neptune cannot account for all the error of predic- 
tion formerly existing in the theory of Uranus, but 
that Leverrier and Adams ought to have taken into 
account the errors in the elements of Uranus himself. 
So they ought—and so they did. M. Leverrier very 
naturally concludes that his critics have not read his 
work; but though great in his line, he evidently 
has not arrived at our theory of the disengagement 
of error above described. If there be one thing 
more than another which strikes a reader, whether 
of Leverrier or Adams, it is the complication of their 
problem arising from the mixture of two different 
sets of unknown quantities: first, the elements of 
the unknown planet; secondly, the errors in the ele- 
ments of Uranus. If Mr. Pierce could only have 
looked into Mr. Airy’s account of the discovery, 
which excited so much interest at the time, he 
would have seen that besides the unknown quantities 
depending on the planet to be discovered, there were 
others depending on Uranus. In describing Lever- 
rier’s process, Mr. Airy says, “.... five unknown 
quantities depending solely on the orbit and mass of 
the disturbing planet. Then, there are the possible 
corrections to the mean distance of Uranus, to its 
epoch of longitude, to its longitude of perihelion, 
and to its excentricity ;—making in all nine unknown 
quantities.” A person ignorant of mathematics to 
the extent of not understanding the distinction of 
known and unknown would here see that, whatever 
these unknown unknowns might be, there were two 
sets of them. A mathematician such as Mr. Pierce 
pretends to be—and such as he ought to be before 
he talks about this matter—should have seen the 
treatment of the double set running throughout the 
whole solution. 

When M. Leverrier sets himself to answer such 
critics, he shows that he does not know his own station. 
His ignorance is very pardonableat least by the 





public at large; but the editors of lite period: ical 
will not forgive him if he is often guilty Of a similyy 
want of trust in his own fame. What he Writes 
must in discharge of their duty to their readers 
some notice of,—and he will soon have hundreds of 
opponents if he is willing to indulge every one who 
would like to talk about “ Leverrier and J.» If he 
will only undertake seriously to refute us, We will 
ourselves set about proving that he did not know of 
the existence of Uranus! 





BERANGER'S LAST LETTERS, 


Great and natural men (the two qualities ate 
not always of necessity combined) never disappoint 
us. While the ferment of the time is eminentj 
calculated to throw pretenders into new oguaiang 
pretension, and to inflate the small importanc 
of those who hope, like Mr. Tappertit, to become 
leaders, a Béranger can take his part in the ¢ 
of the hour with that honest artlessness which has 
distinguished him throughout his past life, and has 
given his verses a life to endure so long as voices shall 
be left to sing and hearts to reply. One clause of his 
recent letter declining the offered nomination for the 
National Assembly is worth many a word that will be 
spoken there.—“ You will tell me,” said he, “that g 
man should devote himself. Ah! my dear felloy. 
citizens, do you forget how this word devotion Tay 
be a cloak for ambition? The real, useful devotion js 
that which studies to make us undertake that alow 
of which we are capable, As to selfishness in the 
matter, should any one accuse me of it, I appeal to 
my whole life as an answer.” 

But “plus de politique,”—-Béranger’s own refrain, 
Another epistle of which the following is a pan. 
phrase, dated the 19th of December, 1846, appears 
in the last number of a superb illustrated edition 
of the Chansons, and is addressed to the publisher, 
We may possibly look into the book itself, in detail, 
some day; but meanwhile, since we have been for. 
ward in dwelling upon the disgraces done to French 
literature and journalism by Dumas, Dujarrier, and 
others, we cannot lose the opportunity of exhibiting 
an example of honour, good feeling, and courtesy 
exhibited in a relation which is so apt to be disgraced 


by rapacity on the one side and chicanery on the 
other.— 

It is twelve years, my dear Perrotin, since—considering 
the oblivion into which it seemed to me that my verses 
must ere long fall—I made over to you all my songs, 
or to come, for a moderate life-rent of 800 francs (321). You 
hesitated to conclude this bargain, because you found it dix 
advantageous to me. With any one but yourself, indeed, it 
might have been so,—since, in spite of my prophecies, the 
public has retained its fullest favour for me, and the edi- 
tions have succeeded each other rapidly. Of your om 
accord, at several successive periods, you have increased 
this rent, which my signature gave you the right of leaving 
at its original figure. Yet more, you have never ceased to 
lavish upon me the costly and delicate attentions of ate 
gard which I may call that of a son. 

The superb edition which you now advertise—without 
any necessity on your part—is yet another proof of your 
devotion to me. This artistic glorification which you wih 
to award to my old songs is an undertaking that I ought to 
disapprove, considering the expense and trouble it must 
cost you. 

Whatever success has been already obtained by the first 
numbers of this edition, illustrated by our most distin 
guished designers and engravers (ingenious commentators, 
who often find in the text which they adopt more esprit than 
the author has put there)—whatever be the success, I repeat, 
which these livraisons have obtained, I feel it my duty 
assist you as much as is possible. . 

Without having the folly to think of breaking the promise 
which I made to the public, that I would occupyits 
no more, I have decided to extract from the MS. songs of my 
old age seven or — to which you may add the verse 
printed on the day of my old friend Wilhem’s funeral Ihave 
chosen those which in style and matter most nearly approach 
those of my former collections. It is no rich present that 
I make you; but, be it more or less, make haste and accept 
it, lest the desire to take it back should seize me. You 
better than any one else, my dear Perrotin, know how 
much now-a-days the least new publication costs me. Thus, 
I hope, the public will see in this shabby theft from my 
posthumous works only a testimony of the gratitude of the 
old chansonnier to his faithful publisher. I might add, that 
twenty years of good understanding bet a man of a 
and a publisher is a fact sufficiently rare in the history 
printing to make us both proud of it. In offering you 
of the value which I attach » it, —o Perrotin, 

Tam, with all m, » yours, 
, , BERANGER. 

P.S, I regret not to be able to give you one of my rf 
lished songs upon Napoleon ; but it is a point with me 
they should all appear together. 
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= 
MUTILATED EDITIONS OF —" 2. 
months ago you published some animad- 
f mine on certain practices of the oe 
ch were the commencement of a series 
toe by yourself and others. Perhaps you 
an me a few lines now, to prevent the con- 
ring from the point. 
een ye hed edition of an English 
classic, with Mr. Tegg’s name in the title-page. He 
complains in your columns;—and Mr. Tegg answers 
hat the book is not of his publishing. The copies 
iJ, he says, are part of a remainder bought by him; 
i which case it is the “regular practice” for the 
Y haser to have his own address printed on the 
eee Mr. Tegg then throws the blame upon 
be original publishers,—and claims to be free from 
ibility. Now, it signifies nothing that accord- 
ingto the practice of the trade Mr. Tegg is justified,— 
for the practices of the trade are the very thing ques- 
toned, That which is regular in the sense of usual 
may be very irregular as being wrong and im- 
er, And this I maintain the practice of changing 
the names of publishers to be :—though of course I 
wither say nor see that Mr. Tegg is more to blame 
than any other publisher. F pall 

At any rate, he who buys a remainder buys it with 
il the incidents attaching to the edition; and if it be 
tethat he purchases the right to gain some reputa- 
tin by its merits he purchases also the liability to 
le some by its faults. He cannot be the publisher 
fr one purpose and not for another—nor conjure 
aay by a shuffling of hands like this responsibility for 

sinal sins of the edition. If I buy a book which 
iscalled complete, but which I find to be incomplete, 
vho is responsible to me for its incompleteness ? 
§urly,the publisher whose name is on the title-page. 
How am I to know that it was a remainder?—or, 
vhat is it to me whether it were so or not ? 

But Mr. Tegg justifies himself by saying that in 
the multitude of remainders which he buys, he 
cannot be expected to examine as critically into 
nerits or defects as his censurer may. “As book 

* says he, “we purchase these remainders 
fom an estimate of the character they have previously 
home in the market.” Did ever man knock up his own 
ese in so few words? He puts his name on the 
rmainders—prevents his purchasers from knowing 
the character they have previously borne in the market, 
hut which he admits that he himself does know, for 
he determines the price that he will give by that 
knowledge,—and proceeds to sell them. i 

Mr. Tegg refers to many good reprints of his own }- 
-and I believe he does not exaggerate either their 
mmber or their merit. How, then, could he be so 
flish as to tell the public that he buys remainders 
ingreat numbers without any such critical examina- 
tim a8 a purchaser will give, and that according to 
the regular irregularity of the trade he puts his own 
ume in the title-page. I hope for his own sake, he 
vil now either let the public know that he will 

rd distinguish his remainders from his own 
jthlications, or never buy one of the former again 
vithout forming an opinion of his own—a critical 
jpinion—upon its merits, or procuring one from 
‘me person whom he can trust. 

In the present instance the work complained of 
ms ‘Tom Jones,’ issued in sheets by the first 
plisher with his name along the back of each 
tet, Mr. Tegg seems to think that this name thus 
pinted along the back (after the practice adopted 
by those who issue sheets) saves him from respon- 
tility. He will not find it so, His purchasers 
buy, pay, and take home before they look at the 

of the sheets—if ever they so look. Not but 
iat they have now had fair warning to do this in time 
come:—all I say is that they could not have been 
*tpected to have done it previously to last Saturday. 
|, “it. Tegg is the most valuable colleague I have 
a in this matter. He has done more to destroy 
“eimproper practice in a short advertisement than 
could have done in four long letters. This piece 
" wnting of his should be called, ‘Tegg onContingent 
mainders’that is to say, on remainders which, 
having been very critically examined, are good 
as the case may be. He is an excellent 
=isher,—and not a bit worse than other remainder- 
‘t inhis management of that particular kind of 


A few 
yersions 0 





*k; but why will he attempt to bolster trumpery 


remainders by the reputation which his name has 
derived from his own publications? Does he not 
know that the gentleman who swept the chimney 
with the tablecloth did not clean the chimney much, 
but made the tablecloth very dirty indeed?— But 
once again, the question now is about the legitimacy 
of the practice, not about its existence. That it is 
the regular practice is the very thing complained of. 
An AuTHOR. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Soirée of the Marquis of Northampton on 
Saturday last, as the final one of the season and the 
last of his presidentship of the Royal Society, was, 
as might be expected, very largely attended. The 
objects of interest exhibited were less numerous than 
on some former occasions. Among examples of 
Fine Art were a Print of the Sonnet lithographed 
by John Linnell, Jun., after the chalk sketch from 
Mulready’s picture, for presentation to subscribers to 
the fund for promoting the formation of a National 
Gallery of British Art, which originated with the 
Society of Arts, in 1848—and a representation of an 
incident in Chinese life, done with figures on a large 
scale in colours, woven in paper by some process 
which we did not learn. It is very brilliant in colour; 
but with the usual peculiarities of form. Felix 
Summerly’s Art-Manufactures were again on the 
tables. Various names are mentioned of parties 
probable successors to the dignity which Lord 
Northampton resigns. The Duke of Northumber- 
land we have already spoken of as a nobleman 
proposed; and the principle for which we have 
ourselves contended, that the head of a great scientific 
body should be a leading scientific authority, is we 
understand maintained by a party who are prepared 
to urge the claims of Sir John Herschel. Lord 
Wrottesley and the Marquis of Westminster are 
now both added to the names put forward for the 
presidency; and we have heard as a rumour that 
there is a party for Sir Robert Peel—though this, so 
far as we know, is without any authority. We believe 
we can say with some confidence that the new 
President will be the Earl of Rosse :—a choice which 
will combine the aristocratic element seemingly so 
dear to the members of the Royal Society, with the 
acknowledgment of a claim for service done to 
science which is more befitting the theory of their 
character. 

We hear that the Council of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society—or ratherthegentlemen who manage 
its affairs (for rumour says that the Council do not 
interfere very actively in the conduct of the Society,) 
propose remedying the blunders which Mr. Maitland’s 
letter pointed out as existing in their first volume of 
‘Strype’s Cranmer,’ by a few cancels, A second letter 
from Mr. Maitland shows, however, a further series 
of defects in that unfortunate publication. The editor 
has not only found it not “ possible” to consult 
Cranmer’s ‘ Register,’ but found it ‘convenient, it 
would seem, even to examine carefully the very 
book which he was superintending; and so Strype’s 
corrections (or rather those of Ifenry Wharton, 
the learned editor of the Anglia Sacra) — which 
Strype honestly acknowledged, and printed at the 
end of his book because the volume being worked 
off they could not be inserted in their proper places 
—are, it appears, to maintain the same improper 
position in the present edition. They are to be 
thrown together at the end of the work, without any 
references in the body of it. To remedy this fresh 
proof of editorial neglect, and to make the book 
what a book issuing from a Society boasting of such 
a proud array of episcopal patronage should be, the 
cancels must now no longer bea few. The readers of 
Mr. Maitland’s letters, more particularly those who 
are members of the Ecclesiastical History Society, 
will, we presume, be of opinion that the only 
satisfactory cancel will be to cancel the volume 
altogether. 

The Polytechnic Institution in Regent Street has 
been for some time closed for the purpose of erect- 
ing a theatre in which optical and other similar exhi- 
bitions might be more conveniently displayed. The 
great numbers who attend these useful entertain- 
ments had made this further accommodation neces- 
sary—and a wider range to the lenses and other in- 
struments has also been thereby obtained. The 
new theatre, built under the direction of Mr, James 


Thomson, the architect—and capable of holding 
conveniently 1,500 spectators—was opened last 
evening for the private view of the friends of the 
directors and of invited literary and scientific men. 
The alterations reflect great credit on the establish- 
ment. Besides the theatre, there are new galleries 
for the exhibition of works of Art and the display of 
specimens of home manufactures, Models of artistic 
and mechanical skill abound; and the popularity of 
the institution will, no doubt, be greatly increased by 
the means that have been taken to satisfy the exigen- 
cies of the popularity which it had already secured. 

Once more there is a talk of bringing over Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle :—this, like the Nelson Pillar, being one 
of the periodical topics of the press which, as we have 
already said, supply the place of remarkable Vege- 
tables among the resources of the penny-a-liner. It 
might seem a work of supererogation to import ruined 
columns; but the view taken by the more hopeful is, 
we believe, that it is easier to bring from Egypt a 
monument already covered with hieroglyphics than 
to make any further attempt at sculpturing our own. 
Meantime, the newspaper reporter in changing his 
object has not changed his manner of treatment. 
Putting a column for a cucumber, he falls naturally 
into the old formula—and proceeds at once to give 
its measurement. “ It has been described,” says the 
paragraph doing duty to-day, “as seventy feet in 
height, 190 tons weight, seven feet square at the 
base, and the whole richly adorned with hieroglyphics 
upwards of an inch in depth. The pedestal is nine 
feet square and seven in height.”It would be easier 
now to obtain credit, with the lovers of newspaper 
marvels, to a paragraph which should describe an 
esculent of the same dimensions than to one which 
should venture to announce the completion of the 
Nelson monument. There are limits to the daring, 
if not to the ingenuity, of even the penny-a-liner. 

In an age of reforms which have been gradually 
but very slowly obtaining amongst ourselves, and are 
travelling with mad and headlong speed on the 
Continent to overtake us, it seems impossible that 
the progress of university reform should not receive 
some acceleration. Abuses, however long and firmly 
rooted in the ground, cannot resist the shock of 
waters let loose and rushing into new channels on 
every side of them. The establishment among our- 
selves of new universities suited to the wants and 
suggestions of the times was certain in the end to 
drag up the old institutions, in spite of the resistance 
of their ponderous inertia, to something more nearly 
approaching the level of their own utility; but it is 
probable that the example of renovation just now 
startlingly offered on every side may have given a 
quickening impulse to that final tendency. There 
are indications of coming change in various directions: 
—of which at present we will mention two. The 
following memorial to the First Lord of the Treasury 
is in course of signature at both the old universities. — 

The memorial of the undersigned graduates showeth,— 
That the present system of the ancient English universities 
has not advanced, and is not calculated to advance, the 
interests of religious and useful learning to an extent com- 
mensurate with the great resources and high position of 
those bodies, That the constitution of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and of the colleges (now inseparably 
connected with their academical system), is such as ina 
great measure to preclude them from introducing those 
changes which are necessary for increasing their usefulness 
and efficacy. That under these circumstances, believing 
that the aid of the Crown is the only available remedy for 
the above-mentioned defects, your memorialists pray that 
your Lordship will advise Her Majesty to issue Her Royal 
commission of inquiry into the best methods of securing 


the improvement of the undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


A meeting of the memorialists will, it is said, be held 
in London in the course of next month._The Report 
of the Cambridge Board of Education just issued 
states that the attention of ‘the Board has been 
directed to the important subject of the establish- 
ment of a training college at Cambridge. It is pro- 
posed to establish there a central school for masters 
which shall be connected not only with the diocese 
of Ely, but also with the neighbouring dioceses of 
Norwich and Rochester; and the Board have ap- 
pointed the Dean of Ely, the Master of Jesus, and the 
Rey. H. Godwin, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Caius 
College, to act, with other gentlemen, as a sub-com- 
mittee to consider in what manner the plan may 
best be carried into effect. 

That extraordinary structure, the Conway Tubular 








Bridge,—of whose progress we have from time to time 
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given accounts,—has at length been transported to 
and fixed in its permanent bed by a series of inge- 
nious mechanical contrivances. On Tuesday, says a 
Morning paper, “the first train passed through it, 
consisting of an engine and tender, and one carriage 
crowded with people anxious to pass first through 
the iron tunnel. Although an accurate instrument, 
provided for the purpose, was used, not the slightest 
vibration or deflection could be perceived; the train 
passing and repassing several times, amid the cheers 
of the spectators assembled on the occasion. A train 
of ballast-waggons of 106 tons weight was afterwards 
run through,—and though the wind blew a hurricane 
outside, no symptom of any motion could be registered 
within.” 

The Portsmouth Journal publishes the following 
passage of a letter from an officer on board the 
Herald, at Chirambira, above Panama—dated Feb- 
ruary 25. “ We have just received orders to proceed 
to Behring’s Straits in search of Sir John Franklin 
and party. We proceed first to Petropolski (a 
Russian settlement of Kamtschatka). We are not 
to run the risk of being ‘pinned’ for the winter ; but 
when that commences are to victual and store the 
Plover for the year, and to come away south with 
intelligence to Panama, where we expect to arrive 


about December.—We are particular in this (off | 
| ART, HYDE 


Panama) portion of our survey, as numerous rivers 
debouch on this coast which take their rise in moun- 
tains in the background. Similar rivers descend the 
eastern side, rendering a passage across the isthmus 
possible at this point. In fact, we have met men 
here who assert that the river San Juan runs to with- 
in a quarter of a league of the Atrato, a river on the 
opposite side navigable for large boats. Should this 
be found correct, the new road in this direction (across 
the isthmus) would soon supersede the one at Pana- 
ma, as the anchorage at Chagres is so unsafe.” 

Our usual report of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris has failed us of late—the papers read in that 
body having been, for the most part, of little interest 
to more than the technically scientific reader. The 
vicissitudes from which the members of the Aca- 
demy have not been exempt, and the experi- 
mental processes going on without its walls, may 
account sufficiently for this. Meantime, it is an- 
nounced that a new class is about to be created in 
the National Institute, to be called the class of Arts 
et Métiers (useful arts and trades)—and to form a 
division of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. 

The Chevalier Carl Johan Schénherr, the ento- 
mologist, died at his estate Sparresiiter, in Sweden, 
on the 28th of March, in the 76th year of his age. 
He was a member of the Royal Society of Stockholm, 
of the Entomological Society of London, and of 
numerous other learned societies in his own country 
and abroad. 

The American arrivals report the death, at New 
York, of Mr. Jacob Astor, the well-known founder 
of the colony which has taken its name (Astoria) 
from himself—and whose infant struggles and pro- 
gress have been made so familiar to the reading pub- 
lic by the narrative of Washington Irving. 

We have already announced to our readers that 
it is the intention of the amateurs who have acted 
for various literary and charitable objects in the me- 
tropolis and the provinces with remarkable success 
to give four performances,—two in London, one at 
Birmingham and one at Stratford-upon- Avon itself— 
in aid of the fund yet required to carry out the objects 
contemplated with reference to the purchase and 
preservation of Shakspeare’s house. A special meet- 
ing of the Committee having charge of these objects 
was convened on Friday in last week, for the purpose 
of receiving and considering a communication to that 
effect; and there is now, we believe, every reason to 
hope that, from this and other sources, the means 
will be obtained of carrying out some of those larger 
views with respect to this property which we have not 
ceased to urge from the moment when it was known 
tobein the nfarket. Lord Morpeth attended the meet- 
ing in question of the Committee:—and we think it is 
generally understood that if, in addition to the pur- 
chase and restoration, a sum of money be handed 
over to the Government towards an endowment for 
some literary conservator of the new national pro- 
perty, the latter will come forward with what more 
may be necessary to provide an adequate pension, 





The amateur performances will take place about the | gai, and Eglwys limestones are only brok 


middle of next month.—Our readers may be once 
more reminded that Sunday next is the anniversary 
of what has been considered as the birthday of Shak- 
speare: and that it will be celebrated at Stratford on 
the following day—Easter Monday; when a dinner 
will be given, at which Lord Brooke will preside. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five.—Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 


1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

2 FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL 
OPEN, at their Gatiery, 5, Pact Matyi East, on MONDAY, 
May Ist.—Open each Day from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s,; 
Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 

at their Gatuery, Firty-rurer, Patun Maui. Admission, 1s, 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





PANORAMA OF VIENNA. 

JUST OPENED at the PANORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER- 
SQUARE.—A VIEW of VIENNA, the 1 - of Austria, with 
its splendid Palaces, Cathedral, Convents, the Glacis, the Prater. 
the rivers Danube and Wien, and a vast extent of the surrounding 
country extending to enenee., The VIEWS ofthe HIMALAYA 
MOUNTAINS, with the PLAINS of HINDOSTAN, and of the 
Classic CITY of ATHENS, are also Now Open. 





INSTITUTION for the FREE EXHIBITION of MODERN 
PARK CORNER (late Chinese Gallery), OPEN 
Daily from Nine till Six.—Admissi ; Catal 


18.; -—Even- 
ings, from Seven till Ten, 6d. each.—Graris, from 26th of June to 
the Close of the Exhibition, Saturdays excepted. 








EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT- 
STREET, is now RE-OPENED, ag) pion additions. The New 
Theatre, with its Galleries, is capable of containing One Thousand 
Visitors, Speci of Art-M fact are 
greatly increased in number and interest. artety and great 
improvements have been effected in the Optical ppeeeenens. 
Popular Lectures by Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER on 
CHEMISTRY and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Description of the DEPOSITED WORKS by Mr. CRISPE. 
Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell. The Music will be 
conducted by Dr. Wallis—Open daily from Eleven till Five; and 
in the Evenings, including Saturday, from Seven till Half-past 
Ten.—Admission, 1a.; Schools, Half-price. 


Five Hundred 








SOCIETIES 


GeotoaicaL.—April 5.—Sir H. T. De la Beche 
in the chair. J. M‘Adam, Esq. and R. W. Mylne, 
Esq. were elected Fellows. 

*A Sketch of the Structure of the Country ex- 
tending from Cader Idris to Moel Siabod,’ by J. B. 
Jukes, Esq. and A. R. Selwyn, Esq., was read. This 
paper contained the results obtained by the Geolo- 
gical Survey up to the close of 1847, The rocks com- 
posing the district form the following three groups in 
the ascending order: —A. The Barmouth and Harlech 
sandstones, forming a mass of quartzose sandstones 
and conglomerates, with some beds of blue and 
purple slates, which in several places have been 
quarried for economical purposes, Their approx- 
imate thickness is estimated at upwards of 3,000 feet : 
no organic remains have hitherto been found in them. 
B. The Trappean group, consisting—Ilst. Of blue 
and grey slates and flagstones, sometimes slightly 
arenaceous, interstratified with many beds and masses 
of a grey calcareo-feldspathic “ash” often crystalline, 
together with feldspathic trap and greenstone; 2nd. 
Of great masses of feldspar porphyry with some 
greenstone and feldspathic ash, often crystalline, and 
forming beds from a few inches to many feet in thick- 
ness. Interstratified with the latter, and passing into 
them, and especially into the ash, by imperceptible 
gradations, are many beds of black slates, forming 
often irregular and apparently lenticular masses. 
This group is estimated at 15,000 feet thick, and in 
the lower part contains lingulz in great abundance, 
with a few other fossils ; in the upper part lingule 
and graptolites, but not very numerous. C. The Bala 
group, consisting—lIst. Of very fine grained black 
slates, showing few traces of lamination, or having it 
greatly obscured by joints and cleavage ; 2nd. Of a 
fine-grained grey arenaceous slate rock, often passing 
into gritstone, and containing below one or two beds 
of ash, and near the centre one thin bed of lime- 
stone. The whole group is 9,000 feet thick. In the 
Ist, or lower division, organic remains are rare, but 
are very abundant in the 2nd division, especially in 
the central limestone—the Bala limestone of Prof. 
Sedgwick. About 500 feet below this stratum a bed 
of trappean ash almost invariably occurs, and from 
this and other characters the authors have been 
enabled to identify the limestone wherever it cccurs, 
and to show that the so-called Bala, Rhiwlas, Llwyn- 





aoa * 
of one bed. They also consider the tt go 
the Barmouth sandstones, as forming a true bene ke 
the Silurian system. 

‘A Sketch of the Structure of Parts of North and 
South Wales,’ by Prof. Ramsay and W.'T. Ayel 
Esq. From the neighbourhood of Dinas Mowdd 
to Llandeivi-ystrad-enny, in Radnorshire certad, 
shales from 1,000 to 1,500 feet thick occur: ani 
above these, masses of sandstone, with Occasions! 
shales, sometimes 2,000 feet thick. These are the 
Caradoc sandstones of Sir R. Murchison, bearing the 
same relations to the underlying slates and the over. 
lying Wenlock shale that the typical rock does jy 
Shropshire. To the S.W. of Church-Stretton the 
Caradoc sandstone also rises in a thin band from 
beneath a strip of Wenlock shale, and rests unegy. 
formably on the Cambrian rocks of the Longmy 
in such a way as to show that the latter formed an 
original boundary of the sea of the period, The 
Caradoe rock, which is here a conglomerate, is com. 
posed of water-worn pebbles, derived from the Long. 
mynds. In many other parts, it is also seen at jp. 
tervals, and always quite unconformable to the Lian. 
deilo flags on which it rests. Hence it is shown that 
the underlying rocks of Barmouth and the Long. 
mynds were disturbed before the deposition of the 
Caradoc sandstone. The latter seems to have heen 
deposited along a sea-shore, and probably in d 
water, near high land. It also appears that this land 
was gradually depressed during the accumulation of 
the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks,— so that it had 
many thousand feet of marine strata deposited above 
it, and has subsequently been again raised ani 
brought to the surface by denudation, 





Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES. — April 13. — The 
Treasurer in the chair.—The general meeting for 
the election of President, Officers and Council was 
postponed till May 2. Mr. Tupper’s paper ‘On 
Roman and other Remains found at Farley Heath’ 
having been concluded, a letter was read from Mr, 
J. Payne Collier to Mr. Amyot, containing particulars 
respecting the family and affairs of Henry Algernon, 
the sixth Earl of Northumberland, who came to the 
title in 1527 and died in 1537. These particulas 
were derived from documents in the possession of 
the writer, and from a letter, which had: never 
attracted any notice, among the Shrewsbury papers 
preserved in the library at Lambeth. The first of 
the documents was the contemporaneous draft of a 
deed, by which Henry VIII, in the 25th year of his 
gign, conferred on the Earl of Northumberland the 
shrievalty of that county with all the emoluments 
of the office. The fact is new in the history of the 
Percy family. This was followed by the copy of 
the original letter from the Earl to Secretary 
Cromwell,.dated Feb, 2, 1537, in which the writer 
stated that having no children by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
all the members of his family having shewn him 
great unkindness, he had determined to make a wil 
bestowing his vast estates on the King. The Earl 
died in the June following, at Hackney, disinheriting 
all his relations, and making no provision for his 
widow. The third document was a letter from the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s correspondent in Londo, 
giving a minute account of an interview between 
Henry VIII. and the Countess of Northumberland, 
widow of the late Earl, at which she besought his 
Majesty to grant her some dowry out of the enormous 
landed property which her husband had left to the 
King. The King, leaning upon his stick, trestel 
the Countess with much courtesy, but could not be 
brought to make any promise in her favour; and 
the interview ended with the reference of the question 
to the Council, the King placing the petition of the 
Countess in the hands of the Bishop of Durham 
(Tunstall) and Sir Anthony Brown. The result of the 
suit is not known; but it was probably unfavourable 
to the Countess, because Henry VIII. told he, 
among other things, that her father was very rich, 
and that before he married her to the Earl 
Northumberland he ought to have taken care of het 
settlement.— Biographical matter is a new and 
good feature in the proceedings of this Society; nt 
Mr. Collier undertook to furnish other particulars 
this kind should they appear acceptable to te 
members, 
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a. 
FFpenitTE OF ( Civ, Enerneers.—March 20 and 

+ 4,—J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
‘On the Engineering of the Rhine and the Moselle,’ 
py Mr. G. B. W. Jackson. é ‘ : 
*ppril 1S Field, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The paper tead was the second part of a com- 
unication made in the year 1841, descriptive of 
the “Bann Reservoirs, County Down, Ireland,’ by J. 
F. Bateman. 

Rovat IxstrtuT10N.—4pril 14._W. R. Hamilton, 
vp, Treasurer, in the chair.—Prof. Faraday, ‘On 
the Diamagnetic Condition of Flame and Gases.’ 
Mr, Faraday having briefly recapitulated the chief 
subjects of his recent research into the magnetic con- 
jition of matter, proceeded to state a still more re- 
cent extension of these researches made by Prof. 
Bancalari at Venice. Prof. Bancalari has shown 
that fame, when placed between the poles of a 

erful magnet, becomes diamagnetic (i.e. spreads 
out in the plane which is perpendicular to the line 
joining the poles of the magnet). Prof. Faraday’s 
object was —first, to remove certain misapprehen- 
sions of his own published opinions in regard to this 
phenomenon ; and, secondly, to give a philosophical 
acount of it. Referring to his ‘ Experimental Re- 
searches,’ in the Philosophical Transactions, read in 
1845 (pars. 2423, 2433, 2435), he showed that he 
had never asserted, as had been imagined, that the 
gases were not subject to magnetic action; but merely 
that his experiments had not then established that 
they were affected by that force. The causes of this 
magnetic influence were then considered. Flame 
vas dissected, and its complicated nature—consisting 
of solid matter, of a surrounding film of heated air, 
and of gaseous products of combustion—was expe- 
rimentally demonstrated. The following experiments 
were then exhibited to prove (a) that hot air is dia- 
magnetic with reference to cold air—(b) that carbonic 
aid gas, a product of combustion, is diamagnetic— 
(ce) that carbon, which is liberated during combustion, 
and imparts luminosity to flame, is also diamagnetic. 

(a) Hot air is diamagnetic with reference to cold 
air, The hot air rising from a glowing spiral of 
platina wire, placed between the poles of a powerful 
electro-magnet, was proved to be bent aside by the 
fact of its inflaming a piece of phosphorus in the 
equatorial plane on either side of the red-hot platinum 
vhile the magnet was active, and also by its not firing 
the phosphorus (as would happen in the ordinary 
condition of things) when this substance was placed 
immediately above the heated wire. 

(b) Carbonic acid gas is diamagnetic. This was 
proved by a jet of that gas being made to diverge 
ftom the perpendicular downward current, which its 
gravity would cause it to take, into a flask of lime- 
water (which it rendered turbid) placed in the equa- 
torial plane. 

(c) Solid carbon is diamagnetic. It was shown 
that the smoke of a taper, when placed beneath the 
axial line, divided itself, as flame was made to divide, 
into two streams in the equatorial plane, each on 
tither side of this axial line. 

e singular condition of oxygen gas, in being far 
less diamagnetic than the other gases, and therefore 
appearing as if magnetic, like iron, when surrounded 

other gases or air, was demonstrated by its car- 
tying a cloud of muriate of ammonia (itself diamag- 
netic) to the poles of the magnet, around which it 
wemed to gyrate in vortices—Mr. Faraday concluded 
by noticing the apparently exceptional case of flame 
Penetrating the pierced poles of a magnet, and coming 
through them in an axial line. He showed that in 
this case the maximum of force was not in this line, 
but in the circle of lines forming the edges of the 
hollow eylinder drilled through the poles. There- 

uch as the force in the vacant space was 

feebler than the force at its solid cireumference— 

fame, which always goes away from the spot where 

force is strongest to the spot where it is weakest, 
Penetrated the hollow axis of the cylinder. 


. Soctery or Arts.—April 12.—Sir J. P. Boileau, 
the chair_J. Taber, F, Lemann, Z. Wolff, A. 
> B.. Caarten, G. Vaughan, T. Masters, S. H. 
Nottheoate, J. Bettridge, jun., O. Pihl, W. C. Wil- 
ims W. H. Jennens, jun., F. Phillips, and J. H. 
liott, Esqrs., were elected members.—Mr. D. 
a a paper ‘On the Art of Enamel, Ancient 
Modern.’ After a description of the composition of 











pure enamel and of the nature of the pigments usually 
employed to colour it, Mr. Wyatt proceeded to 
enumerate the six leading varieties which had been 
adopted at various periods in the history of the art to 
unite the vitreous paste with its metallic base, endea- 
vouring as far as possible to describe each genus in 
the language of some contemporary authority. The 
first, or Byzantine process—which obtained through- 
out the Eastern Empire from probably the time of 
Justinian down to about the year 1300—was illus- 
trated from the particulars furnished by Theophilus, 
the celebrated artist-monk of the eleventh or twelfth 
century; and its chief peculiarity appeared to have 
been the formation of casements, or cavities, for the 
reception of the enamel by means of gold filigree. 
The second, or early Limoges style—which was so 
much practised in that city from probably the eleventh 
century until the frightful siege and massacre by the 
Black Prince—was described from a comparison of 
the notices of Mr. Albert Way with those of MM. 
Petit, Dussieux, Pottier, and the Abbé Texier; and 
would seem to have substituted for the filigree com- 
partments of the Byzantine mode excisions formed 
in the thick copperplate by the graver. The third, 
or early Italian mode—practised for probably some 
fifty years before the days of Ugolino Veri, the artist 
who executed the celebrated shrine in Orvieto 
Cathedral, in the year 1338, and carried by sub- 
sequent goldsmiths and enamellers down to the end 
of the sixteenth century—was detailed from descrip- 
tions given by Vasari, and Benvenuto Cellini, about 
the middle of that century. It appears to have held 
a midway position between the ancient “ champ levé” 
or incised and the painted enamels afterwards pro- 
duced ; consisting in engraving silver after the manner 
of medallic relief, and then floating over it with 
variously coloured transparent pastes. Benvenuto 
was said to have, if not invented, at least been the 
first to describe the improvement that took place 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century in the 
art, which constituted what Mr. Wyatt called jewel- 
lers’ enamel. It consisted in using as a vehicle with 
the glass-powder employed to cover small gold or 
silver objects in the round “ or in the highest relief, 
water in which pips of pears had been steeped. 
This held the paste in its place until vitrification 
took place, and was yet so delicate a cement as in 
no degree to interfere with the perfect purity of the 
enamel. The fifth, or “ late Limoges” variety was 
described as having sprung at once, fully armed from 
the brain of that Jupiter of enamel workers, Leonard 
Limousin, under the auspices of Francis the First; 
and differed from its predecessors chiefly in entirely 
covering the surface of the metal with an opaque 
paste, and then painting on that with transparent 
colours, regaining the effect of a translucent ground 
by applying silver leaf in particular situations, fasten- 
ing it with a glass of colourless enamel, and then 
tinting over it. These peculiarities, as well as the 
“neinture grisdtre” and touching with gold, were 
illustrated from the manuscripts published by M. 
Maurice Ardent, of Limoges. This style appears to 
have dwindled into nonentity under the hands of 
the Nouailhers, a family who lived (they can scarcely 
be said to have flourished) during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. In connexion with the 
detail of the sixth and last process, the miniaturestyle, 
honourable allusion was made to the labours of Sir 
Theodore de Mayerne (whose manuscript we may 
shortly hope to see published under the auspices of 
Mr. Heindrie) and his connexion with Petitot, the 
principal and best known of this school of Art. The 
improvements effected in this style would seem to 
have been a great enrichment of the palette by the 
addition of new pigments, the power of multiplying 
the number of firings, and graduating the succession 
of tints, their hardness and fusibility by the addition 
of fluxes, &c. Unhappily, the mystery which many 
selfish artists have thrown over their modes of pro- 
cedure renders them exceedingly difficult to analyze 
or describe.—Mr. Wyatt then gave a rapid sketch of 
the history of the art; and concluded by expressing 
an earnest hope that we may ere long adopt and fully 
carry out the old practice of the middle ages. 
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PINE ARTS 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

WE can repeat, this year, the eulogy with which we 
last season opened our notice of this Exhibition. The 
members show in their works that they have not been 
idle during the past winter—and they have wrought 
to good effect. As usual, their strength lies in the 
figure department; and the subjects chosen are those 
which involve passion and sentiment, rather than 
mere tableaux for accessorial introduction of the 
human form—as has been too often the case in water- 
colour works. The superiority in the delineations of 
humanity of this over the parent society is proved by 
such performances as those of Messrs. Louis Haghe, 
Warren, Wehnert, Absolon, and others. That the 
collection as a whole is not less strong than last year 
is the more noticeable because of the recent secession 
of a few valuable members. 

One of the most popular drawings in this collec- 
tion is Mr. Louis Haghe’s Capuchin Monks at their 
Matins in their Convent at Bruges (No. 73). Mr. 
Haghe does not confine himself within narrow 
limits in the choice of his themes. One season 
we have him strong in some architectural present- 
ment, expressed with the truth and precision of con- 
structive science—another he is out of doors dealing 
with landscape scenery—the next, treating internal 
and concentrated effects of daylight—here, he has 
wrought in the dim and artificial light of the convent. 
A group of Franciscan friars chanting the matins out 
of one of their great choral books is the simple inci- 
dent which has furnished him with an opportunity 
for an effect of lamp-light that has severely tested 
the imitative powers of many an able artist. Mr. 
Haghe has realized the subtleties of tinting and gra- 
dation essential to the subject. He has managed, while 
dealing with a costume simple enough in itself, to get 
great variety out of its management as applied to the 
many wearers; and in the degree of force and depth 
which perspective truth required has avoided mono- 
tony, and sustained an interest throughout the piece. 
The characters are well discriminated; the religious 
enthusiasm which the cantabile excites being expressed 
variously and without exaggeration. The tone of 
the background is admirably adapted to give value 
and richness to the figures. Its coolness and misti- 
ness are just fitted to contrast the rich deep tones 
with which the lamp-light impinges all the proximate 
objects—whose luminousness of quality was never 
more powerfully expressed in the language of colour. 
In Chaffoir in the Town Hall of Mons (236) are 
displayed those peculiar powers which first brought 
this painter into note; individual and minute detail 
subserving the enrichment and amplification of pic- 
turesque interior. It is, however, in such subjects as 
the one here first named and that of Michael Angelo 
attending on his sick servant, Urbino (320) that Mr. 
Haghe’s powers over human expression and feeling 
are exhibited. In the last his picture well corre- 
sponds with the spirit of that letter which the great 
master wrote to the Aretine biographer Vasari, 
wherein he says:—“ Voi sapete come Urbino é morto 
de che m’@ stato 4 grandissima grazia di Dio, ma 
con grave mio danno, e infinito dolore, La grazia @ 
stata, che dove in vita mi teneva vivo, morendo, 
m‘ha insegnato a morire, non con dispiacere ma con 
desiderio della morte.” In conveying the spirit of 
the illustrious Florentine, Mr. Haghe has the further 
merit of not having lost sight of any artistic appli- 
ance that could help to sustain the sentiment or de- 
velope the interesting incident in powerful and pathetic 
terms. 

Miss Setchel’s drawing (54) without a title save 
the following epigraph— 

And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller ha’ to spare, 
Gin ye'll consent to be his bride 
Nor think on Donald mair. 
Oh! who would buy a silken gown 
With a puir broken heart ? 
And what's to me a siller crown 
If I from Donald part.— ad 
tells the story in the persons of an aged mother 
appealing to the vanity of a spirited but simple- 
minded maiden. Miss Setchel some years since 
established for herself a character that promised 
largely for her future reputation: and we have since, 
in vain, looked annually for her drawings to verify 
the presage. The present Exhibition demonstrates 
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that the powers of this artist require but the addition 
of confidence to win for her abundant and yet higher 
honours. The drawing in this picture is most forcible 
—and contains tones worthy of adoption in oil. 
Though there may be some discrepancy between 
the t of reflected light in the shadows of the 
flesh and the dense obscurity in the shadows 
of the draperies and accessories in its immediate 
vicinity, there is, nevertheless, a sufficiently large 
amount of truth and beauty to increase the lady’s 
fame—and make an important item to the credit of 
this collection. 

Mr. Henry Warren’s predilection for Oriental pre- 
sentment, knowledge of the subject, and diligence 
in detail, have never been more conspicuous than in 
his Return of the Pilgrims from Mecca (99). He has 
done more wisely here in selecting an actual scene 
from the life of the desert than in making on former 
occasions its pomp and circumstance merely acces- 
sorial to the illustration of a scriptural theme. The 

ilgrims, who are supposed to have made their usual 

alt at Birket el Hadj, a few miles from Cairo, are 
met by their friends. The incidents in the piece 
are varied, natural, and characteristic. The lady 
in the centre of the picture, borne on the camel's 
back and recognized by her friends, forms a capital 
culminating point to the ensemble. Her pose is grace- 
ful, and there is much beauty in her form. The 
varieties of character and condition that make up the 
total of such a scene as this are introduced with able 
reference to their respective situations and degrees of 
interest; and the whole inevitably suggests the notion 
that the artist must himself have sojourned in the 
East and drawn the scene from actual life—The 
Shadow of a Great Rock ina Weary Land (113) isa 
small study of desert scenery :—but that Mr. Warren 
can transport his fancy from eastern to western climes 
the frame containing seven vignettes which he calls 
The Seven Ages of Woman (393) testifies. The parody 
is ingenious. In the first vignette is seen The Child, 
fondling a lamb, in a landscape irradiated by the 
golden sun. Here all is innocence and sunshine. 
Then comes the girl—The Student, another Jane 
Grey, poring over ponderous tomes—spiritualizing 
her nature by drinking at the well-spring of religion 
and history. In ‘ The Presentation’ we behold her 
making her entrée into the great world—-seeing in the 
glories of a court at once the artificial and the real. 
To ‘ The Marriage,’ as the event of woman’s life, the 
painter has done justice by making it the principal in 
size and crowning one in effect of his series, The form 
in which the drawings are arranged is semicircular, 
and this last subject is, thus, in the centre, ascending 
from Infancy. In the next we are on the descent. 
The Mother appears, fondling her babe, to whom she 
has just given suck. In ‘The Matron’ a group of 
listening grandchildren are taking lessons from her 
long experience for their worldly practice. In the 
last ‘Old Age’ is shown dependent on the couch for 
that support which exhausted nature needs.—In the 
execution of these incidents the drawings have indi- 
vidually much beauty in the exhibition of character, 
knowledge of accessories, and resource in episode : 
not improved, however, by an elaborately wrought 
gold ornament of tracery which divides the subjects 
from each other. This—in itself overwrought—per- 
plexes the eye and makes confusion among the series 
—depriving them of that simplicity and repose essen- 
tial to the sustainment of their complete mora], which 
in most respects Mr. Warren has hit with much suc- 
cess, 

A capital subject from the life of the great Sevillian 
painter has found illustration at the hands cf Mr, 
E.H. Wehnert, in the story of Sebastian Gomez, com- 
monly called El Mulato de Murillo, discovered by his 
Master at work (127). The painter's selection of a 
theme has enabled him here to exhibit his dramatic 
capability as successfully as on those former occa- 
sions which gained him reputation—while he enlists 
in this instance sympathies of a wider range. In 
the arrangement of his picture he has well and dra- 
matically expressed the enthusiastic character of the 
slave, who, in lieu of sleeping in his master’s studio, 
is practising his art by stealth in the dead of night— 
so engrossed with his work that he sees neither the 
approach of daylight nor the entrance of Murillo 
with his pupils. The contrast of this secret and 
burning enthusiasm in the servant with the calm 
contemplative admiration of the master at the genius 








of the boy proves that Mr, Wehnert can think. That 
he can perform, too, is shown in the technical excel- 
lencies of the picture. It hasa good, manly style of 
drawing; here and there probably improvable in pro- 
portion or detail—but not faulty in these respects to 
such an extent as to interfere with the general interest 
of the design. The expressions of the two principal 
figures are admirable—the accessories and still life 
touched to the utmost vraisemblance. Were we dis- 
posed to be over-critical, we might hint that had the 
master entered attended by fewer persons the interest 
would have been more concentrated and the moral 
probably better secured—while the artist would have 
been less taxed to assign a befitting occupation to 
each pose. This last is a difficulty which he has 
visibly laboured under ‘in respect of the young 
man in advance of Murillo, The scale of colour in- 
dulged in the dress of the slave, though useful as local 
colour, may be objected to in reference to the rank 
of the parties. Greater modesty in this and some other 
similar details would have left the artist less difficulty 
in reconciling them to the effect of lamp-light—which 
always nearly levels distinctions of brilliant colour. 
The picture is, however, one which cannot fail to 
elevate him in the estimation of those who love to 
see the art made eloquent. 

Mr. Vacher’s industry is proclaimed at once by 
the number and by the magnitude of his draw- 
ings here. They will bring an increase to the 
reputation which he earned last year. The prin- 
cipal of his works are three drawings in one frame— 
Venice—Morning, Noon and Evening (271)—render- 
ing the Ducal Palace, Piazzetta, Cathedral, and 
Clock Tower for the thousandth time,—yet these 
were never rendered by the art of picture-maker 
with better attention to form and detail. Mr. 
Vacher’s eye is obviously susceptible of powerful 
impressions of colour—and he has the vigour and 
daring of hand necessary for transferring them to 
paper. These drawings may be said to be painted 
with the full force of the palette, yet are not garish. 
The key-note struck at their commencement is 
sustained throughout; and with slight tendency to 
too frequent repetition of colour, the dullness of 
monotony is yet escaped. In Mr.Vacher’s Temple of 
Juno Lucina, Girgenti, the Ancient Agrigentum, Sicily 
(148), the architectural forms are so deeply impinged 
against the blue sky by the radiation of the setting 
sun; as to show to those who are conversant only 
with our colder climes like untruth. The Campagna 
of Rome near the Claudian Aqueduct, Rome in the 
distance (224), and the Campagna of Rome, near the 
Anio, the Sabine Mountains in the dist 
(368)—both prove the painter’s power of dealing in 
subjects where the glories of the palette may be re- 
vealed. 

The nature and beauty of the muse of Thomson 
descriptions is not rendered in the illustration of one 
of his sylvan scenes (64) by Mr. G. B. Campion. 

Rich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime, 
Thy streams unfailing in the summer's drought ; 
Unmatch'd thy guardian oaks; thy valleys float 


With golden waves: and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless : 


Sunset 





On every hand 
Thy country teems with wealth. 
The theme was at once suggestive and actually and 
cireumstantially descriptive of features that make 
our scenery distinct and national, Mr. Campion’s 
drawing, while ambitious and pretending, lacks the 
air of truth and sincerity. That it should be defi- 
cient alsc in mere handicraft is of less moment 
where the mental qualities are wanting. All these 
defects are rendered more obvious from the very con- 
spicuous position assigned to the work. 

Although our predilections are against the literal, 
and though holding the art-manipulative as no more 
than a means, yet we cannot refuse our acknowledg- 
ment to the talent of Mrs. Margetts. She exhibits 
this year a Bacchanalian Cup, sculptured in ivory by 
Fiammingo (264), surrounded by fruit and flowers of 
the most gorgeous hues and the richest combinations. 
The picture is full of individual and local truth— 
whether we regard the carved ivory rilievi on the 
tankard with its peculiar creamy tone contrasted by 
all the gradations of tint and reflected light—the 
downy surface of the large and luscious grape—or 
the many-coloured convolvuli, the scarlet geranium, 
and the autumnal-tinted leaves. These and the 
accessorial matter have all shared Mrs, Margetts’s 


Thy villas shine. 


| attention, and are all recorded with great = 
| the direction of good taste. Such phat 
nowhere more severely taxed than where the oby; 
ness of subject is so likely to lead to trite and 
expression. Here all is refined. We see in the 
hints of the grace of a Ruysch or a Vane 
sum. The delicate drawing of the flower js 5 
with a keen appreciation of its elegant fo 
the fruit is richly expressive of its quality, Itis 
success only that reconciles us to the theme. 
Margetts has also a beautiful combination of whiy 
and red roses which she entitles York and I, 
(27). Scarlet Ranunculuses (150) are brilliant & 
emplifications of her talents :—as are also Plower, 
(337), in which the red roses are deep and tne N 
their shadows, neither black nor artificial,—and ; 
white lily is the perfection of imitation, 
Mr. Henry P. Riviere gives the results ¢ 
some of his perambulations in the South, in lan 
or building scenes. He has a Scripture subj 
The Two Marys at the Sepulchre (253). This drawing 
an advance in some respects on Mr. Riviere’s forme 
works of the same class—full of good meaning ay 
bearing on its face evidence of its author's study 
Art authorities. It promises with industry to lead x 
no distant day to yet more important results, }{j 
studies from the figure—The Weary Travellers (3), 
simple group of a mother and child—A Girl a, 
Spring (25)—and Italian Girls preparing for a Fey 
(247), are examples of attention to facts in the huma 
form; while, as an architectural study the Arch ¢ 
Drusus (79) is bold. A brilliant effect of sun-lights 
shown in Pestum (94). The sky is excellent, 4 
View of St. Peter's, Rome, as seen from the Vill 
Pamfili Doria (101), takes one of the best points fron 
whence to observe the cupola and cylinder on which 
it is raised in the integrity of their proportions, 4 
Court-yard at Corpo di Cava near Salerno (161) isa 
somewhat bald and unpromising matter,—which Mr, 
Riviere has made interesting by the introduction of 
a well-drawn and well-costumed peasant, and othe 
accessories. Some excavated Shops at Pompeii (168) 
—a newly chosen point of view of The Lake of Alban 
(201), Claude-like in the forms of the picture—Th 
Appian Way, Roma, Vecchia, near the Tomb of Cecilia 
Metella (234)—and Part of the Portico of the Temple 
of Neptune, at Pastum (260)—all show advance 
upon the past and give promise of future excellence, 
Miss Egerton has exhibited courage in her selec 
tion, from early church history, ofa subject whose due 
illustration makes demands on such studies as are 
rarely attainable in female Art-education. Viva Per- 
petua (329) testifies to a true disposition for the his 
toric proprieties. It has good expression; and ther 
are frequently passages of colour in the flesh tinls 
that demonstrate observation and an obedient hané. 
Madonna Laura (276) 
Gentil mia Donna, i veggio 
Nel mover de’ vostri occhi un dolce lume, 
Che mi mostra la via ch’al ciel conduce— 
is a simple, unpretending, modest study, excellently 
posed—trefined in intention and cleverly drawn, 
The Interior of the Hall of Justice, Courtra 
Belgium (297), by Mr. John Chase, is placed m 
trying circumstances from its appeal to recollectiows 
that beset the walls on which it hangs, The drawing 
has some ability, but it lacks that intelligence in the 
detail—in the structural particular—and that beauty 
of line which time and great application only, 
superadded to feeling, can give. 
be wiser in this artist to make his essays on 
dimensions until he shall have acquired more ma 
tery. There is here sufficient feeling shown for the 
picturesque to make it worth his while to hey 
after intelligence of forms, though they be but 
stone. . 
Two studies by Miss Fanny Corbaux bear Senp 
tural names—Leah (187) and Rachel (206). bee! 
have much sentiment,—but not enough of ee 
character to justify their titles. The art of ® 
painter is expr each succeeding year te 
greater confidence ; and this confidence, being 
result of experience, might lead her usefully to larget 
essays. ran 
the more important works which early gave her 
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mn declivities of Mount Taurus, with 
orama stretching before him, crowned 
t volcano. The ruins of the theatre 


ina are close to him; and on his right the 

‘ town of the same name is overshadowed by 
- ue heights—on the top of one of which 
ruins of a citadel constructed by the ancient 

‘oe of Sicily are seen, while on another appear 
nic fortress and town of Mola. On the 

ad the eye into the picture are 


: jardini, Aci Reale, and Catania; and 
=’ is carried still farther on to the fertile 
uains of Moscalithe mountain emerging from the 
most distant line of horizon. The picture—which 
is thus a combination of ruin, rock, wood, and 
yater—is shown under three distinct aspects. It is 
ft beheld at evening, under the effect of serene 
poonlight, Day breaks, and the morning sun re- 
yeals the features of the landscape,—till at noon it 
isseen under the full blaze of meridian light. Day 

‘nes—and the shades of night descend; when 
fitful bursts of light issuing from the mountain be- 
the coming eruption. The obscuring masses 
yhich the clouds roll rapidly over it have their forms 
impinged by the burning colours that the lava, as 
itis thrown up, reflects on them; — while streams of 
liquid fire rush down the sides of the mountain, and 
reveal by their own light the work of desolation 
yhich they do. The subject has been treated with 
geat skill; and the effects are produced not by arti- 
ficial means, strictly speaking—but by modifications 
ud adaptations of ordinary daylight, contrived to 
make the canvas expressive of the various changes 
and degrees of luminousness or opacity suited to the 
changing circumstances. 

The anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund was held on Saturday last at the Freemasons’ 
Taven—Mr. Henry Hope being in the chair. The 
subscriptions and donations on the occasion amounted 
to 3081.,—including the Queen’s annual donation of 
1001, 

A numerously attended meeting of gentlemen, 
chiefly artists, was held on Wednesday evening last at 
the Institute of the Fine Arts to consider the propriety 
ofadopting a petition for presentation to Parliament, 
prying that no interference be permitted with Mr. 
Barry's design for completing the Palace at Westmin- 
ser—Mr. Illidge, who presided, explained that a 
commission had been appointed with a view to make 
reductions in the expense of the new Palace,—and 
he believed it was proposed to cut down the height 
of the Victoria Tower from 220 feet, as originally 
panned, to 120. The petition—which was adopted 
—set forth that the work in question is one of 
grat national importance, and of great influence 
won the arts of the country as a specimen of the 
tate and talent of the age; and the petitioners 
think that no mistaken economy of time or money 
thould be allowed to interfere with the genius of the 
—_ especially with reference to the Victoria 

ower, 


Ata Council of the Royal Academy, held on the 
ilstof March, the following were admitted Students, 
m:—Henry Wallis, James H. S. Mann, Henry 
fuithers, Mulgrave P. Jackson, James Ubrain Bou- 
tet, Robert Thomas Holmes, John Clifton, George 
Moulting, Henry Hughes, Alfred William Cooper, 

M. Egley, Frederick Smalifield, W. H. Fuge, 
ithur Thomas Allom, Robert Charles Dudley, 
Villiam Boutcher, Octavius Hansard, William Roe, 

Row Clark, George Price Boyce, Francis 
Butler, The following were admitted to study from 
the living model, viz. :—Edmund Eagles, George 
Saith, Edward Hughes, Henry Gray, Charles Comp- 
tan, E. J. Physick. 

From a notice to the students at this institution 
elearn that those who are desirous to make studies 

the animals in the Zoological Gardens, or 
attend the lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 
my obtain permission if recommended by an Aca- 
The lectures are delivered at No. 11, 


Hanover Square, every Tuesday, at 3 o’clock;—but 


I's to be observed that not more than fifteen stu- 
can be admitted at a time. 

Builder states that estimates for the repair, 
rather the entire restoration, of the old Norman 
"pel in the ancient castle at Newcastle have been 

out, and the works will be immediately begun, 
arian Society there, it is said, will not 





consider its labours terminated till the whole castle 
has been completely repaired. 

No fewer than four hundred and fifty painters have 
competed for the symbolical figure of the French 
Republic demanded by the Provisional Government. 
The sketches were sent in on the 10th instant ; but 
as the sculptors and engravers had a little more time 
given for the preparation of the modelled figure and 
the medal by which they are to commemorate the 
same subject respectively, the public Exhibition of 
the painters’ sketches was delayed that the whole 
may be exhibited together at the close of the present 
month. 

Mr. Newington Hughes—who was, as we have said, 
a collector for sixty years, and whose pictures came 
to the hammer Jast week at Messrs. Christie & Man- 
son’s—appears to have delighted in the Dutch school. 
Of Cuyp there were four examples :—three of which 
were on the favourite subject of ‘ Cavaliers holding 
Horses.’ ‘ The Chateau’ is a most luminous and brilliant 
example of the artist—and sold for 745/, 10s. An 
Interior, by Ostade, representing three boors seated 
at a table, is deep-toned and rich—one of the ve 
finest works of the master. It fetched 388/. 10s. 
There were several by Teniers;—the best being 
‘The Village Mill.’ It is very rich in colour for 
that master, and exquisitely touched. It brought 
2361. 5s. Another, ‘Le Roy Boit,’ is more after the 
accustomed manner of Teniers—deep in colour, yet 
cool. (64/.) ‘Le Bonnet Blanc’ is more opaque in the 
painting, but spirited in touch. (302. 9s.) Lot 125 was 
an excellent specimen of Bonifaccio—‘ The Virgin 
and Child, with St. Joseph, St. John, St. Elizabeth, St. 
Catherine, and St. Mark.’ (24/.13s.6d.) An interesting 
picture of the German school, ‘Adam and Eve,’ was 
attributed to Albert Durer. (161. 5s. 6d.) We add 
a few other names and prices.—Two good examples 
of Lombard Art, ‘St. John’ (141. 3s. 6d.) and the 
‘Mater Dolorosa’ (167. 16s.) ascribed to Bern. 
Lanini; a simple and solemn ‘Crucifixion’ in grisaille, 
by Van Dyck (181. 7s. 6d.); Pedro de Moya’s ‘St. 
John baptizing Christ’ (167, 5s. 6d.), simple in colour 
and tranquil in effect; two excellent views by Cana- 
letti, ‘The Piazza of St. Mark’ (1052) and the 
* View of the Salute and the Dogana’ (106/. 1s.) 
For atmospheric truth and tone, beautifully combined 
with minuteness of detail, the latter was surprising. 
The ‘ Mars, Venus and Cupid’ ascribed to Titian had 
as Veronese-ish a character as Veronese himself could 
have. It sold for 227. 1s. Lot 142, ascribed to P. 
Potter, was assuredly a misnomer. (152 15s.) Of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Theory of Painting,’ for the 
ceiling of the library of the Royal Academy at 
Somerset House, a repetition here sold for 712. 8s. 
In the Academy’s picture the drapery is of a flesh 
colour—here it is green. In Mr. Hughes’s picture 
there was a departure, too, from the design of the 
other in the pose of the Jegs. Sir Joshua’s portrait 
of himself, presented by him to his pupil, Northcote, 
and painted in the dress of a Doctor of Civil Law, 
is a rich, Titianesque-toned assemblage of colour. 
(562. 14s.) The lovers of Wynants’ trivialities were 
gratified with Lots 148 and 149; and many were 
testing the fidelity of every individual leaf or blade 
of grass with the magnifying powers with which they 
were provided. These sold for 95/. 11s. and 967. 12s. 
respectively. A good Wouvermans was ‘A Grey 
and a Bay Horse standing near a Tree.’ (1072. 2s.) 
William Van der Velde’s subject of ‘ Dutch Fishing 
Boats’ was beautiful in effect—with sky and water in 
perfect motion. (168/.) The‘ Venusdissuading Adonis 
from the Chase,’ ascribed to Vandyck, is very coarse— 
the forms, especially in the Venus, being but the acci- 
dental ones of Flemish beauty (42/.) The lovers of 
nature could not but acknowledge the fidelity of 
J. M. W. Turner’s ‘ Whalley Bridge and Abbey, 
Lancashire,’ whose truth was surpassed only b 
the taste of its execution. It fetched 3092. 15s. 
Its purity and refinement were contrasted by the 
force and vigour of the same artist’s other picture, 
‘Sheerness and the Isle of Sheppy,'—for grandeur 
and majesty of effect unsurpassed by anything of its 
class that the whole range of Art can produce. Such 
works really vindicate the painter's claims to rank with 
the highest names that have appeared in landscape 
or marine art. This picture sold for 593/. 5s. Of 
the English school there was also the originals tuly 
for ‘Cassandra,’ painted from Lady Hamilton by 
Romney. A more vigorous and spirited delinea- 





tion of female beauty has rarely been seen, though 
it is painted in very red and scarcely truthful 
shadows. It brought 90/. 6s.—and was purchased 
by Lord Charles Townsend. Wilson's ‘ Ruins of 
Mecenas’ Villa’ is one of those rich bits produced 
more by skilful opposition than by any colours inte- 
grally violent (192. 8s. 6d.). Lawrence's ‘ Portrait of 
Doctor Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury’ is too con- 
ventional and hard (49/. 7s.). An excellent copy of 
Raffaelle’s ‘Madonna della Sedia,’ contained in a 
carved fac-simile of the frame in which the original 
picture stands, brought 431s. A good ‘ Head of 
the Virgin,’ by Sasso Ferrato, fetched 382. Gs. 6d. 
The portrait of Woollett the engraver, by American 
Stewart, fetched 73/. 10s. —We must content our- 
selves with having particularized the leading pictures 
of the collection. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN, 

_The Directors have the honour to announce that on TUESDAY 
NEXT, April 25th, 1848, will be performed, for the First Time this 
Season, Kossini’s Opera, ‘LA DONNA DEL LAGO.’ Elena, 
Madame Grisi; Malcolm, Mdlle. Alboni; Albina, Madame Bellini; 
Giacomo V., Signor Mario; Douglas, Signor Marini; Rodrigo, ~~ 
Tamburini; Serano, Signor Lavia. Principal Bards :—Signor Tag- 
liafico, Signor Polonini, Signor Soldi, Signor Luigi Mei, Signor 
Corradi-Setti, and Signor Rovere. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

To conclude with the Ballet of ‘LE DIABLE A QUATRE. 
The principal characters by Mdlle. Flora Fabbri, Mdlle Melina 
Marmet, Mdlle. Thierry, Mdlle. Honoré, Mdlle. O'Bryan, Mdlle. 
Leopoldine Brussi, Mdile. Celeste Stephan, M. Gontier, M. Paine, 
and M., Bretin. 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—THURSDAY NEXT, April 13th. 

The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera have the honour to 
announce, thata GRAND EXTKA PERFORMANCE will take 
lace on THURSDAY NEXT, April 27th, on which occasion will 
e performed for the Second Time this Season, Mozart's Prere, 
‘IL DON GIOVANNI, with the combined effect of the “ee 
Orchestra and Double Chorus. Donna Anna, Madame Grisi; 
lina, Madame Persiani; Elvira, Mdlle. Corbari; Don Ottavio, Signor 

ario; Don Giovanni, Signor Tamburini; Leporelio, Signor Kovere; 
Masetto, Signor Tagliatico; J/ Commandatore nor Rache. 

To conclude with a Divertissement, in w 
Artistes of the Ballet will a pe q . Z , Mdlle, 
Melina Marmet, Mdlle. jerry, Mdile. Langher, Mdlle. Leo- 
poldine Brussi, Mdlle. Celeste Stephan, Mdlle. Honoré, and Mdile. 
Wuthier.—Admission to the Pit, &.; to the New Amphitheatre, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. The Performances will com- 
mence at Eight o'clock. Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, (for the Night 
or Season) to be obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre, which 
is open from Eleven till Five o'clock; and at the principal 
Libraries and Music-sellers. 


SACRED CONCERTS, CROSBY_ HALL, 
WITHIN. —The FOURTH and LAST CONCERT of this 

> ‘RIDAY, the 28th inst., in which 
Miss Rainforth, Miss Steele, Mr. Machin and Mr. B: 


















BISHOPSGATE 
INCE 


randt will 
take part (by whom a Quartett of Mendelssohn's will be performed 
for the first time,) with the usual Chorus. Selections from Handel, 
Purcell, Beethoven, Neukomm. The Cups by Miss Mounsey. 
Doors open at Seven. To commence at Half-past Seven o'cloc 
precisely. Tickets, 28. 6d. each. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY, May 12th, will be repeated Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio ‘ELIJAH;’ and on FRIDAY Pay loth, will be per- 
formed Handel’s Oratorio ‘ISRAEL IN EGYPT.’ The Band 
and Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred Performers. 
Tickets, 38. each. erved Seats, 5s., ma: 

rincipal Music-sellers; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Ch 
Ries, 102, Strand ; or at the Ofes ott 








ROBERT-HOUDIN.—ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 
MR. MITCHELL begs to announce that the Celebrated 
ROBERT-HOUDIN, (of the Palais Royal, Paris,) is engaged to 
resent a Limited Number of his Extraordinary SOIREES FAN- 
ASTIQUES, at the ST. JAMES'S THEATRE, which will be 
commenced on TUESDAY EVENING, May 2nd, and continued 
every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY EVENING. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. Boxes and Stalls may 
be secured at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Beethoven's celebrated Trio in C minor, No. 3. Op. 1. 
Arranged for Two Performers on the Pianoforte, 
§c. By W. H. Holmes, Professor of the Piano- 
forte at the Royal Academy of Music. We must 
characterize the publication before us as “an offence 
with knowledge” such as no Professor holding 
an official position in a national institution should 
allow himself or be allowed to perpetuate. Great 
was the outcry, some thirty years ago, raised against 
Mr. Logier for similar practices. Yet with him they 
naturally took place as expedients belonging to his 
somewhat empirical method of instruction ; whereas, 
among teachers more regularly trained they are 
inexcusable and gratuitous. The best arrangement, 
as we have elsewhere had recent occasion to remark, 
cannot, as regards either individual tone, passage, or 
general effect, shadow forth what is done by “ bowed 
instruments;” while the use thereof among students 
must tend to encourage that confusion as to styles, 
occupations, &c., which it is the master’s express 
duty to discourage. : 

The Sixth of Mozart’s new Symphonies sustains 
the interest of its predecessors. Light and trite as 
many of its figures and phrases may be now thought, 
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the presto finale is one which could only have been 
written by an inventor.—From this the publishers 
appear to have passed to No. 19, the Twelfth in the 
Catalogue Thématique of this new dozen: a work so 
different in scale from othersof the series as to appear 
referable to another period. The ideas throughout 
are bolder:—the Andante grazioso is more deve- 
loped: the finale has eleven introductory bars of 
adagio in Mozart’s best manner; while, like Beet- 
hoven’s Septuor, the composition has two minuets, 
and one of these two trios. Let us remark, that a 
monograph on the Symphony would disclose a sin- 
gularly small amount of variety in forms. It is ob- 
servable, however, that as composition and orchestral 
effect were developed, such a plurality of movements 
as the above gradually went out of fashion; the 
attempt at variety which it indicated being revived 
now-a-days in the form of fragmentary writing,— 
a thing totally distinct from the intertexture of epi- 
sodes, as we have often pointed out. To return to 
the work: it seems worthy of the attention of the 
Philharmonic Directors, not merely from its extent, 
but (so far as a pianoforte arrangement enables us to 
pledge) from its intrinsic beauty. 

A Diwvertissement by Kalliwoda (one of a series of 
pianoforte duetts) is a somewhat insipid air with 
variations, tempting to neat players who have aspi- 
rations after what is showy; but in this respect not for 
one instant to be compared with the lighter music of 
the kind by Herz, Hunten and Osborne. 

Three Original Melodies for the Pianoforte, &c., by 
C. L. Elsaesser, Op. 2., are as many pleasant remi- 
niscences of other men’s tunes, in neither the form 
nor the accompaniment of which is there a note of 
novelty. With these may be mentioned something, 
of its kind, far better. Mr. C. Horsley’s Recollec- 
tions of the Ball—a waltz of which Strauss need not 
be ashamed: with an Andante expressivo such as 
will be found pleasant to hear when the composition 
is played for listeners and not for dancers impatient 
till they be set a-whirling round.—Also, another 
pretty waltz, called La Féte de la Reine, by Mr. Brinley 
Richards. It is elegant, and not very difficult. 

La Figlia del Reggimento. Fantasia Brillante. 
By the Earl of Belfast. Op. 5. Our Burneys, 
Hawkins’, Hogarths, &c. have agreed, and not with- 
out reason, gravely to question whether Dr. Bull 
could execute the difficulties contained in the lessons 
of his own Virginal Book. We are told that the mind 
of the baby Mozart outstripped his fingers ;—and, we 
ourselves recollect Liszt having pointed out certain 
of his études which he expressed some doubts of 
being able to execute. Nevertheless, since this 
Fantasia is a new piece of finger-music,—including 
hardly a modulation, and no novelty of passage— 
the interest of the production resolves itself into the 
question “Can the Ear! of Belfast play his own com- 
position ?”—If he can, he must have worked to attain 
mechanical proficiency with creditable zeal and in- 
dustry. But greater credit would attend less ambi- 
tious efforts in music of sounder style. 

Can a bosom so gentle remain: the words by Shen- 
stone. A Glee for Five Voices, by Miss Laura W. 
Barker. This is an exceedingly pleasing and tune- 
able glee, bearing out fully the judgment which we have 
expressed in favour of Miss Barker’s songs. The har- 
monies are natural, yet delicately varied ; the melody 
is flowing, and the conduct of the parts ingenious 
without super-refinement. In the easy-going days 
of the Concentores Society, many a prize was gained 
by many a composition in every respect less worthy. 
But we do not think that Miss Barker has been 
happy in her choice of words; the rhythm of which 
has tied her more than she is aware to two-bar 
phrases, of a form tending at once towards monotony 
and lightness—not to say frivolity—of effect. 

A few songs are before us.—Oh, think of me! and 
Faith in Absence, by Mr. E. B. Harper, are in the 
best ballad style. O’er the Moor and o'er the Lea, 
The Willow's Love, and Youth is gone, by David H. 
Fisher, are more ambitious: the second will require 
a nimble pianoforte-player for accompanist,—and his 
fingers have been more studied, we suspect, by the 
composer than the voice of the singer. Mr. Henri 
Fischer’s The Convict’s Tear, and Thy cold Looks can- 
not break the Spell, are curiosities,—into the quality 
of which it were superfluous to examine. 

One or two works of more substantial quality still 
remain unnoticed, Mr, Horsley’s Introduction to the 


Study of Practical Harmony and Modulation speaks 
for itself on its title-page; and is possibly the best class 
book of its family and within its limits, by an English 
professor, which has been laid before the public.— 
Mr. Platt’s New, Easy, and Correct System of Vocal 
Music begins in a discouraging key.—* This earth of 
ours,” says the introduction, “ is a scene of misery” 
—ergo “the divine science of Music,” &c. Pro- 
ceeding through the “ system,” we find evidences of 
a no less flighty spirit: while the examples are more 
-entertaining than warrantable, and show more inge- 
nuity than musical research. — Eighty Chorales, 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, newly harmonized in Four 
Parts with Organ Accompaniment, by Mr. W. T. Best, 
seems to be a good collection; though we could 
point to more instances than one where the old 
familiar harmony is better than the “ new one” sub- 
stituted. Lastly, let us mention a family of tiny books 
calling themselves School Music, edited by Messrs, 
Hogarth and Curwen—and easy to be overlooked. 
The minikin scale on which these finger-books are 
produced may find more future work for the Travers’s 
and Alexanders who take-worn-out eyes into their 
care than “ parents and guardians” would cheerfully 
accredit. They are printed in a type which might 
really be called “the excruciating letter.” 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—The Second Academy 
Concert offered more matter for praise than its pre- 
decessor; but had one fault, too, on which it behoves 
us to dwell. It is unpardonable that the orchestra 
should be allowed to commence its task so entirely 
out of tune as was the case on Saturday last. A 
body made up of the most raw and pretending 
amateurs could not well have been worse in this 
respect. We admit that unsettled players must not 
be Visited with too severe a chastisement if, in the 
fervour of their zeal while struggling to master 
some passage beyond their reach, they become incor- 
rect in intonation; but if they cannot “ start fair” 
they are not fit to start at all, and should be re- 
manded to their classes for another twelvemonth’s 
practice ere they again “affront the public.” The 
Concert began with a clever MS. Symphony by Mr. 
Thomas, a student. This seemed well imagined and 
well conducted—every movement merited praise, the 
minuetto perhaps the least. We augur well from Mr. 
Thomas, because he is willing to commence his career 
where every other great master has commenced it 
—on tried and approved rules and combinations for 
basis. The second MS. composition of importance 
was a Motett, with quartett chorus and orchestra, 
by Miss Macirone. Here, again, we found much to 
praise; the timidity to be remarked throughout the 
work is, perhaps, (however ill the George Sands and 
Margaret Fullers may endure our assertion) inevitably 
referable to sex. Hitherto at least the production 
of a grand original score seems as impossible to a 
woman as a great building: and yet, since the world 
boasts profound female logarithmic calculators, de- 
liciously fanciful and impassioned poetesses, clever 
inventors in fiction, the fact appears hard to under- 
stand.—Seeing that the Earl of Westmoreland is 
not an Academy pupil—and as little a great master 
—we cannot but say that his Mass has no place in 
the programme of a school concert. Colleges are 
not founded nor classes opened to minister to the 
vanity of patrons,—and an amateur of his Lord- 
ship’s rank has sufficient means of getting his works 
executed if he think the pleasure worth paying for. 
Hence, we must regard a performance such as Satur- 
day’s among the cases of indirect and unexplained 
obligation in which the Artist (in this case the Scho- 
lar) patronizes the Nobleman! There were three 
instrumental Solag—a harp Concertino, the first 
movement of Hummel’s p. F. Concerto in F, and 
Mendelssohn's Serenade and Allegro giojoso—a Con- 
cert piece which, albeit not the composer's strongest, 
ought to be heard in its turn, and would be a wel- 
come novelty at the Philharmonic Concerts. 

Only four Concerts were given on Monday evening: 
the Third of the Beethoven Quartetts, a sacred per- 
formance at Crosby Hall, and ‘ Jephtha’ at Exeter 
Hall, by Mr. Hullah’s choralists, with Mr. Reeves 
taking Braham’s great part, and proving himself; by 
common report, worthy of the succession. Our con- 
temporaries describe this meeting as in every respect 
satisfactory: the audience crowded and the per- 





formance excellent. Here, too, we may notice the 









annual execution of ‘The Messiah’ by the 

Harmonic Society as having taken place jn Po 
Hall on Wednesday. poe a Ea 
There have been two “ Monster Concerts” at ie 
Majesty's Theatre—and one, wisely shorter Of the 
same kind, at the Royal Italian Opera, As has 
already said, these entertainments doom the 
Concert past recovery—what they Substitute beng 
By 











more attractive by an orchestra and chorus, 
“there are degrees” in these grand meetin Tho 
who conceived that they were hearing Mende ‘ 
Symphony in a minor on Monday evening at le 
Majesty’s Theatre are hereby respectfully disabused 
The work was got through by Mr. Balfe with sufficien, 
correctness of ¢empo,—but in a fashion at ONCE coary 
and tame; the cardinal weakness of the orchestra jy 
the matter of stringed instruments being signally 
apparent. To ourselves, the main interest of y 
Lumley’s Concerts was the first appearance of ¥ 
Thalberg in England as a concerto player; singe} 
performed on Monday evening Beethoven's Concer) 
in c minor (with a rich and elaborate cadenza), anj 
on Wednesday morning the same master’s Concer 
in E flat. So far as grandeur of tone, perfect com. 
mand over his instrument and solidity of tempo ex 
go, every hearer must have enjoyed the fullest 

sible contentment :—nor ought he to ask for Mor, 
save from first-rate artists. From these, however, 
we also look for genius. Now, in the rendering of 
music where the passages are so simple but th 
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ideas so great, M. Thalberg must take the thin Mmtigtt 
place as compared with Mendelssohn and Liv, ig’ death 
His reading of Beethoven is more meagre, mor jg 222° 
mechanical, and not more literally correct thay ggmved fF 
theirs. Nor did he give the “ Lieder” of Mendelssohn (y's the 





—some of which, also, he introduced at Mondays 
concert—with the feeling or grace we expected. But 
in both these points, it is only just to remind th 
reader that M. Thalberg is here subjected to the very 
strictest criticism and comparison. Save for the 
singing of Signori Lablache and Coletti (the las 
gentleman, it seems to us, from month to month in 
course of refinement and improvement), Mr. Lun- 
ley’s concerts have been mediocre. Malle. Ven 
cannot shake off her terrors; Mdlle. Cruvelli, on 
the other hand, chooses to dash at prima donna-im 
while still in an unprepared plight} and Mille 
Schwarz, though she pleased in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia; 
can hardly take permanent place as a first-clas 
contralto in a theatre where Brambilla is recollected 
or so long as Alboni is to be heard in “ the Garden.” 
More of this lady, however, on a future day. 

If we do not expatiate at length on the Tuesday’ 
Concert at Covent Garden, it is because we have in 
one place or other done honour due to its sever 
items—which were the ‘Stabat’ of Rossini and a mis 
cellaneous concert; and because it is not necessary 
for us once again to say, that the rule of musical per 
formances at this theatre is an evenness and refinement 
never before reached in England. The novelty was 
the pianoforte-playing of M. Emile Prudent; who, 
had he been the first, might possibly have been ratel 
as the best, among players of the Thalberg school— 
being less spasmodic than M. Dreyschock, less grosly 
mechanical than M. de Meyer, moregracefully fancifil 
than Herr Willmers, more vigorous that M. Déhlet 
He has a powerful, rich, and even finger:—an entire 








































command (only that is no longer a rarity) over every “= 
description of passage “made and provided.” M ows b 
Prudent’s compositions—one or two of which had ho 
been already introduced to us by Madame Pleyel— ane 
are by no means the most satisfactory of their clas. 
A Concerto of which we have heard two movements the ma 






however, indicates a power of writing superiorgo 
of the mere fancy-workers on operatic airs, of 
those who from a few phrases of national melody 
work up a R , a Seguidilla, or a re A 
bravura. In short, we shall be best understood 
we say that fifteen years since we might have beet 
eager in praise of M. Prudent. Now, we can ~* 
applaud more calmly, till he shall more catty 
stantiate his claim to consideration as an individ 
composer. But what a stride has executive power 
made, when we are to speak of such things # m0 
longer stupendous rarities ! 

























Musican anp Dramatic Gossir.—lIt may be 
questioned whether so large a number of musi 
entertainments during the penitential days p 
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iven in any former year—even of un- 
al cami. [We are — 
ize in the matter of report, — merely 
~ ay the novelties. Sienien we can 
hut a a line to mentioning that the British 
signs held a trial meeting of new orchestral 
itions on Tuesday morning. — Another line 
must be afforded to express our satisfaction in the 
‘eramme of the First Concert of the Whittington 
(lub, which is to be given on Monday evening.— 
Hlere, too, we may announce that the Olympic, 
suey, and Sadler's Wells Theatres have occupied 
the recess with concerts. The latter will probably 
re-open with an opera company. 
The rumours of the last seven days are not im- 
t. From “ the Courts,” however, comes the 
record of an appeal on the part of Mdlle. Jenny Lind 
‘net the decision recently pronounced at Guildhall 
entencing her to a fine of 2,500/, The appeal was 
sane rejected by Lord Denman; who confirmed 
the verdict by expressing his full satisfaction in its 


_— 
Paster was 
broken peace 


wie four years since [Ath. No. 849] we offered a 
character of Gaetano Donizetti as a musical com- 
poet. Shortly after that time the maestro’s habits 
of incessant manufacture in conjunction with the 
year and tear of a life of excessive indulgence told 
upon his constitution in the saddest mortal form— 
memory, perception, and intellect having taken 
fight, From this melancholy state he was released 
by death on the 8th of this month at his native city, 
Bergamo—to which place he had been recently re- 
noved from Paris. Donizetti was three years older 
than the century. The number of his operas is 
pt reckoning; but the following are all that keep 
thestage here and in Paris: —* Anna Bolena,’ ‘ Lucia,’ 
‘Marino Falicro,’ ‘ Parisina,’ ‘ La Favorite,’ ‘ Maria 
diRohgn,’‘ Linda di Chamouny,’ ‘Gemma di Vergy,’ 
‘La Fille du Régiment,’ ‘ L’Elisir d’Amore,’ ‘ Don 
Pasquale’ (his last work), and ‘ Betly.’ Adding those 
vhich are still performed in Italy, we believe that 
ascore would comprise all that are in favour from 
amongst the sixty or seventy musical dramas which 
the composer threw off within no very long period. As 
ve have again and again said in poor Donizetti’s life- 
time, it would be idle to criticize his works severely : 
the wonder is that they contain so much real music 
nthe shape of fresh melody and fairly correct or- 
hestral writing. Let us refer to the second act of 
‘Marino’ with its barcarolle and its scena for the 
tenor—to the brisk and gaillard tunes of ‘ La Fille’ 
(which we once heard Mendelssohn defend in a 
fushion little less lively against some ponderous clas- 
seal critics), to the fourth act of ‘ La Favorite, —to 
the quartett and the serenade in ‘Don Pasquale? — 
in proof of our praise; and of our assertion that as 
cmpared with his successor, Verdi, Donizetti was a 
ound and charming composer. It was his good for- 
tne to he called upon to write in turn for Pasta and 
tsi, for Duprez, Rubini, and Lablache (no opera 
ty him that we recollect containing a great contralto 
art); and it ought to stand for praise that all the 
iperas thus produced have proved strong enough to 
main in request apart from the particular artists 
it whose express exhibition they were calculated. 
ln short, though Donizetti's death can only be 
reorded as a welcome release, his withdrawal from 
te life made a serious void in Italian opera which 
one has as yet filled. 
“Twocan play at most games;’’—that of theatrical 
ud patriotic exclusiveness among the number. How 
Famy Elssler’s feet cleared La Scala at Milan (one 
‘memorable events in the story of that Lady’s po- 
ty) has been already told. Now, foreign journals 
mounce that the Viennese, stirred up to a no less 
eugeful nationality by recent events in Lombardy, 
lhave no Italian opera in their capital this year ; 
* customary opening of the theatre not being per- 
uted to take place.—We wait with some curio- 
"y to see whether anything good will spring out of 
ferment, Will the times yield a new com- 
ser to Germany, Italy, France, Denmark or Bel- 
rin?—Spain being out of the question, and Eng- 
m, 48 usual, eclectic in her refuge and welcome 
ign artists rioted out of their own chapels and 
“tes. Meanwhile, it is said that the adagio 
* andante movements of Beethoven’s and Spohr’s 
ches are in request in the chapel of His 
“nan Majesty, one of the strongholds of classi- 





cal music in Northern Italy. This cannot prefigure 
“fraternization” with Austria, at all events. 

The Paris musical journals of the week (princi- 
pally filled with the details of “unlicensed drum- 
ming”) acquaint us also with the decease of M. Jean- 
Louis Adam, the father of the popular composer of 
‘Le Postillon de Lonjumeau; who was in his time 
a celebrated professor of the pianoforte. 

A fifth Mass by M. Dietsch was performed on the 
18th in the chapel of Versailles,—-composed for male 
voices only, with orchestral accompaniment. We 
observe, too, that ‘Marie Therése,’ the opera by M. 
Louis—a work of peculiar interest because furnishing 
the solitary instance of “a stand” made by a French 
composer in the French provinces,—has been per- 
formed at Marseilles, with some additions and 
changes :—it is added, with the most complete success. 

M. Janin’s last chronicle of the theatrical week in 
Paris is curious to such as love speculation. It 
begins with a “ rapture’ about a second proverb by 
M. Alfred de Musset—‘II faut qu'une porte soit 
ouverte ou fermée,’—which has come to great favour 
at the Thédtre de la République ; though a more gos- 
samery piece of marivaudage was never written in 
the old days of gaiety ere Philosophy or Communism 
were thought of—Then, MM. Mélesville and Guil- 
lard have been “discussing in French,” for La 
Gymnase, Caleb Plummer, the toy-maker, with his 
blind daughter, from Mr. Dickens's ‘ Cricket;’ and 
Malle. Rose-Chéri plays the blind girl with great 
success.—_Mdlle. Dejazet, too, has been fitted with 
a new part (which includes, of course, male attire) 
in “ Mdlle. de Choisy;” and is thereupon presented 
by M. Janin with a new complimentary appellation, 
—being styled the “ véritable Phlibittegibbe (!) de la 
comédie écrite a vol d’oiseau.” Lastly, the actors and 
actresses of Paris have been joining in a compli- 
mentary address to Mdlle. Rachel, in acknowledg- 
ment of her indefatigable exertions (to wit, her 
nightly recitations of La Marseillaise), which, alone, 
they say, have kept audience, life, and hope in the 
theatres of Paris through this disturbed and “ provi- 
sional” epoch. 

On Monday last the members and friends of the 
General Theatrical Fund held their ninth anniver- 
sary festival,_Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton presiding. 
The subscriptions on the occasion amounted to 
nearly 400/,.:_-Mr. Buckstone stated that the 
charity has already invested 4,0001, from which 
four aged members are now receiving annuities of 
307. each. The chairman, while acknowledging that 
the Drama must look to the middle classes for 
support, advocated the expediency of inviting the 
patronage of Her Majesty ky a memorial in favour of 
one at least of the national theatres. Mr. Brewster 
urged the union of the Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden Theatrical Funds with the “ General,”—the 
united proceeds to be administered according to the 
intention of the original donors. Mr. Brewster's 
arguments are likely to have as little effect towards 
their object as other arguments of the kind have 
had before them :—but the subscribers to the funds 
might reinforce him by a practical argument of their 
own which there should be no resisting. 

Mr. Hudson Kirby, called the American tragedian, 
but really a native of England, died on the 8th inst. 
His performances, marked by great physical force, 
were wanting in discrimination and refinement. At 
minor theatres he enjoyed a considerable share of 
popularity. 

The double engagement of Mr. Brooke to the 
Haymarket and Olympic Theatres has, as might 
have been expected, ended in a newspaper corre- 
spondence. Mr. Brooke, Mr. Webster, and Mr, 
Spicer have severally addressed the editor of the 
Morning Post on the subject. The letters are too 
long and of too little public interest for citation, 
There can be no doubt of the nature of the case dis- 
closed—and we have already stated our opinion of 
Mr. Brooke’s share in the transaction. We need 
only add that the party emphatically ill used in the 
matter is Mr. Spicer. 





MISCELLANEA 
Rewards of Literature and Science.—More than a 
passing paragraph in the miscellaneous department 
of our journal appears to be due to the contrast drawn 
by a correspondent of the Atheneum between the 





salaries allowed for the official services of scientific 
men and the remuneration paid by the Government 
to messengers and doorkeepers. It is really disgraceful 
to the country that its pecuniary estimate of science 
and literature should be no higher, and, in some 
instances, even lower, than the value it sets on the 
ability to open a door or to deliver a message. The 
doorkeeper of the House of Commons receives no 
less than 874/. a year, while the astronomer-royal 
and the principal librarian at the British Museum 
have each of them only 800/. per annum. The first 
assistant astronomer-royal has precisely the same 
pay as the assistant deliverer of the votes of the 
House of Commons; while the deliverer-in-chief has 
nearly three times the sum, and is pecuniarily on a 
footing with the astronomer-royal and the principal 
librarian of the British Museum. It is a fact, that 
the chair in the hall of the Admiralty is worth to its 
occupant nearly two-thirds of the sum enjoyed by 
the gentleman who fills the chair of Professor of 
Fortifications at the Royal Military Academy. The 
former receives 160/. a year; while the teacher of a 
most important science, in an institution where young 
men are prepared for the service of their country, is 
in the receipt of only 250/. per annum. These dis- 
crepancies may be rendered useful in the cause of 
retrenchment, by the striking proof they afford that 
a system of unfair remuneration has prevailed ; and 
that an equitable adjustment, giving industry and 
intellect their due, but taking from pampered in- 
dolence its unmerited gains, is urgently required.— 
Daily News. 

Words of the National Anthem—I wish public attention 
could be directed to the words of the National Anthem, 
with a view to their entire re-construction. Some of the 
sentiments and expressi are sufficiently good and loyal; 
but it is surely a pity that England's national song should 
not be arranged with due regard to poetry and grammar, 
and soar something higher than a mere ballad. I beg to 
suggest that it should be the duty of our Poet-Laureate to 
compose a poem suited to the air, that may do credit to the 
poetry, intelligence, genius, and loyalty of Britons—and be 
a strain fit to be sung to the beautiful and universally 
admired music of ‘God save the Queen.’ W.R, 

Mob Disperser.—A new mode of dispersing mobs 
has been discovered out West, which is said to 
supersede the necessity of military force. It isto 
pass round a contribution box.—Montreal Witness. 


Knowledge is Power.—In the course of the pacifica- 
tion conference of Sir Harry Smith with the Kaftirs 
at King William’s Town, a voltaic battery was fired 
on the opposite slope about a quarter of a mile distant. 
Here a waggon had been placed at 300 yards’ distance 
from the battery,communicating in the usual manner 
by means of wires. The object of his Excellency 
was to convey to the Kaffir mind an idea of sudden 
and irresistible power. Accordingly, on agiven signal 
from him—the waving of a small flag—the discharge 
instantly took place. The explosion shattered the 
carriage of the waggon,—canting up the body of the 
vehicle, so that it remained fixed by one end on the 
ground, at an angle of 45 degrees. The action was 
so sudden as scarcely to afford time to his Excellency 
to direct the attention of the Kaffirs to the experi- 
ment— but in those who were looking towards 
the spot and saw the power exercised on a distant 
object the surprise manifested was amusing. “There,” 
exclaimed his Excellency, “is a lesson to you not to 
meddle with waggons;—as you now see the power I 
possess, should you do so, to punish you.”—South 
African Advertiser. 


Miiller's ‘Archeology of Art.—In reference to what was 
said by a correspondent in your last number relative 
to my translation of Miller’s Archdologie der Kunst, 
I beg leave to state the reason why its publication was 
not delayed till the appearance of the third edition of the 
original work. Early last year, and a few weeks after the 
printing of the translation was commenced, I learnt that a 
new edition was in preparation; and on communicating 
with the editor, Prof. Welcker, of Bonn, he informed me 
that it would pass rapidly through the press—and kindly 
promised that proof sheets should be forwarded to me from 
Géttingen by the publisher, in order that I might avail 
myself of the additions and alterations by himself as well 
as by the lamented author. I accordingly advised my 
publisher to suspend the printing of the translation ; which 
was done for several months. But no proofs reached me; 
and the German booksellers here informed me that the new 
edition would not be out till the close of the year—perhaps 
not even then, as long delays frequently occurred in the 

ublication of German books. I explained to my publishers 
matters stood; when they determined not to lose 
another year—they having already lost one through my 
inability from ill health to complete the translation within 
the stipulated time. The work was accordingly hurried 
through the press—A critic in the Classical Museum blames 
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me for not giving an t of the di ies and publica- 
tions bearing on the Archeology of Art since 1834—the 
date of the second edition: but when I learned that this 
was already done—and that, too, by the greatest of living 
archxologists—I considered myself dispensed from the 
trouble ; and when I found that I was to be denied the pro- 
mised benefit of his valuable labours it was too late for me 
to remedy the omission.—I attach no blame te Prof. 
Welcker. The delay, I believe, did not originate with him; 
and I have no doubt that he would have kept his promise if 
it had been in his power.—I am, &c. 
22, Welbeck-street. 
April 20. 

Sound made Visible.—The Literary Gazette says 
that a method has been discovered and matured by 
which sound will be made visible to the human eye, 
its various forms and waves demonstrated to sight, 
and the power to discriminate between the tones of 
one musical instrument and another be as complete 
as that to observe the action of water when disturbed 
by any material cause. The experiments are likely 
to be ere long repeated in the Royal Society. 


New Throne in Canterbury Cathedral.—The throne 
newly erected stands on the south side of the choir, at 
an angle formed by the upper transept. The design 
was by Mr. Austen and his sons, and the carving was 
executed partly by English workmen and partly by 
men from Belgium and Cologne. As will be seen 
by the view, the throne is highly enriched, and it 
may be noticed that it bears a general resemblance 
to many of the shrines in Italy, particularly to one 
at Verona. The total height is nearly 40 ft., the 
width at the base about 8 ft., and the cost of its 
erection about 1,200/. Opposite to the throne, a 
pulpit of stone has been placed ; this is not a very 
favourable specimen of Art, but still is superior to 
the oak box it superseded.— Builder. 


Jonny LEITCH. 


Discovery of Old Coins.—Some time ago the work- 
men employed at the railway cutting at Greetwell 
Hill had the good fortune to discover a quantity of 
ancient silver coins. Upwards of 200 pieces were 
picked up, as also a couple of antique silver rings. 
The coins comprise a few of William the Con- 
queror, a large number of Henry II., and a still 
larger number of Stephen. All are small, and very 
imperfectly die-struck, so that it is not without dif- 
ficulty that the different reigns can be distinguished. 
At the time Doomsday Book was prepared, Greet- 
well, which now comprises two or three farm-houses, 
was a populous hamlet; and it seems not improbable 
that this treasure was hidden during the struggle 
for supremacy between Matilda and Stephen. An 
old historian relates that “the Empress (Matilda), 
finding her measures broken by the crafty Bishop of 
Winchester, hastened to Lincoln; but the King fol- 
lowed close, and besieged that city and took it, yet 
she made her escape.” The spot of the deposit of 
the coins was marked by its being covered with a lot 
of shells —Morning Paper. 


The New White Paint, of which a temporary 
mystery was lately made, and the basis of which we 
anticipated to be either antimony or bismuth (the 
latter a metal proposed by Regnault to be classed 
with antimony itself), formed the subject of a paper 
read by Mr. Forrest, the discoverer, at the Liverpool 
Polytechnic Society, on Monday, last week; when he 
announced his intention to make a present of it to 
the public, intimating, at the same time, that it con- 
sisted of white oxide of antimony (argentine flowers, 
as it used to be called by the old chemists), and that 
it had many advantages as an excellent body paint, 
superior to white lead and much cheaper, inasmuch 
as antimony might be obtained in abundance for 
about 12/. a ton, while lead costs 24/. 10s. He also 
pointed out its greater permanency of colour, and its 
capability of being spread over a much larger surface 
than an equal weight of white lead. Indeed, it is 
not only lighter, but may be made more subtle; and 
it was its superiority in these and other respects that 
Jed us to regard it as a likely substitute for lead. 
It is rather singular, too, that the old chemists called 
antimony their lead; maintaining that, in some of its 
properties, it bore a near affinity to lead.— Builder, 





To CorresPonpgNts.—J. W.—T. G. S—An Inquirer— 
Oearng—A Subscriber—E, E, S.—H. 8.—received. 

Miss H.’s letter will be forwarded. 

J. H.—The letter forwarded by this correspondent we 
will print next week; and the further letters offered will be 
welcome if they nearly equal it in interest. 





ETON COLLEGE. 

Just published, in post 8vo. price 4a. 
OME ACCOUNT of the F OUN DATION of 
\) ETON € OLLEGE, and of the ast and Present Condition of 
the School. By E. 8. SY, M.A. Professor of History in Uni- 
versity College, Pa, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 

and formerly Newcastle Scholar, Eton. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 

This day is published, price 38. 

TRACLES he R... ATURE; being an Aprtiee 


Cae in the Theory of Chances to 
the CHRISTIAN M Minacl 


The Independence of _ Testimony of St. Mat- 
thew and St. John. by PROT Beqee! tot to. the ie ghove. 


m bridge : bhnson. ony , Adams & Co.; 

alt J. Chet, oo street. 

2nd Edition, VE Additions, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 
UGGES SSTIVE HINTS TOWARDS _ IM- 
PROVED SECULAR INSTRUCTION, making it bear on 
Practical Life. For the use of Schoolmasters and Teachers in our 
—_ Schools. 
e Rev. R. DAWES, A.M. Vicar of King’s Somborne, 

aa of ‘An Improved and Self- paying System of National 








education. 
London : Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 
Recently published, fon &s., with Exercises, 
HE FIFTH EDITION OF PROFESSOR 
DELMAR’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. The decided pre- 
ference given to the former editions of this Grammar has induced 
the Ses 8 Vi comes this new edition, much enlarged and im- 
he ont Spanish Grammar in which the NEW 
BE ANisH OF ORTH SGA HY is introduced, and is peculiarly 
adapted for self- tuition. 


D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street ; and all Foreign Booksellers. May be 
had also of the Author, 10, Bedford-street, Strand. 


MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 
On the Ist May will be Inc for delivery, Part I. price 1s. 
OCTAL DISTINCTION;; or, Hearts and 
n mes. By Mrs. BLLIS, Author of ‘The Women of Eng- 
land, A paenily Seere rets, &c. &c. Embellished with two highly- 
finis ed Engravings on steel, from Original Designs by Henry 
Varren, Esq. President of the Water-Colour Society. Each suc- 
gooding, Part will contain 48 pages of Letter-press and one steel 
London +3. & F. Tallis, 100, St. John-street ; and all Booksellers. 
This day is published, in 8vo. cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. 
ECOLLECTIONS of NORTHERN INDIA; 
with Observations on the Origin, Customs, and Moral Sen- 
timents of the Hindoos, ond Remarks on the Country and Prin- 
cipal Places on the anses 
Shoe we. BUYERS, 
Missionary at , at ‘Author of * Letters on India, &e. 
London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 
On May Ist, 

KNIGHT’S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME. 
SKETCH of the HISTORY of MONKEYS. 
With nearly 100 Woodcuts. One Volume, price 1s. 
RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 

SS rcne a} of the HISTORY of LITERA- 
K suns and LEARNING in ENGLAND, from the Norma: 

Con to the Present Day, wit SPECIMENS OF THE 
PRID NOIPAL WRITERS. By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, A.M. 
Complete, Six Volumes in Three, price 6s, 

The CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
ghritend | from the * Pictorial History of England,’ and continued 
n 26 Volumes. Vols. VII. and VIII. A’ Double Volume 


a , Price 23, 
Also, just pubtinet, in 2 vols. sewed, 18, os om. 1s. 6d. each ; 
vols. in 1, cloth, gilt ed 

N DUSTRY ‘OF THE RHINE. 
Vol. I. AGRICU prune nape IL. on ANUFACTURES, 

4 Descrigtive Catalogues a be had m4 “application to the Pub- 

L , 

= Charles Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 














NEW NOVEL BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘ RANTHORDRY 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post gy, 


R OSE, BLANCHE, and VIOLR} 
By G. H. LEWES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Ranthorpe, & Biographical History of Philogopy’ 


“The sketches of contemporary life ar 
pleted The tials of Blanche and Fa 
le} 


is thoroughly English in its 
ond fwilibek rfeal of i Me tew nin. che are Dass 


Lewes disco 
knowledge of +4..@ Atlas, — 

* It does hy cM fall to the lot of novel readers to to meet with » 
clever a work as the one before us: it is eminently clever ae 
instructive as it is amusing : it teaches much and n mod? 

Jerrold Neo 


N 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, 


EW PUBLICATIONS, published j, 
HOULSTON & STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-roy, 





Loni, 
The MUSICAL EXPOSITOR, intended »; 
ide for parents in their choice of quali fied 
ee pisiaine the Methods used by the ney Master Teachers of Nui, 
, Singing, and the Theory of Phase with 
Seal Concert 


in teaching 
Pit 


Pianoforte, Harp. 
oc, on the? Major and Minor es — 

the Musical Timer, or Pendutuen- —on Style, 

Ray: or Hi h 


28, 64 
NATIONAL PSALMODY. ean 
Author. 10s, 6d. 


ATTILIUS REGULUS. Translated from the 
nye “ METASTASIO. > totam de del ls, 
“The above pure opera on patriotism de! ineates the virtues 
elevate, or the vices that degrade, mankind.” - at 
Dr. Burney’s L Life of Metastasio, Fol, 


Handsomely bound in -, by hy = ae ‘three W ood Engraving 


I LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and ConriE NA of SACRED HISTORY, 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT from tr 
_ c. "TAYLOR, ae 
ai err ‘om the es er 

“ A valuable an in spensable accession gs > ihe library of 
bibiical student.” es 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the ( 

Study of the Scriptures. 

“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or Is 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in @ mam 
equally curious and interesting. 


London : D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


M EDICAL, LEGAL, and GENERAL 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 126, Strai 
London. 

This Society is the only one connected with the Medical or Lew 
Professions, founded on the Mutual Principle. 

Members assured in this Society during the present year, will ¥ 
= oy to participate in the first, and every succeeding division ¢ 

rofits. R. W. MORRIS, Actuary andi Secretar; 


Y ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 18%. 
Low rates are charged by payee are thus giving an immed 
t ert 
sorts Premiums for Bemale lives have been materially redu 
Fire Insurances on Srosrenie terms. 
Prospectuses may be had of t! 
Wil Tondo A ese han 
Hen ison, 30. al Exc! 
ar Henty Dinsdale, 24, Dow: street, ‘Covent-garden. 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 











Actuary and Secretary, York. 
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MR, COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing for immediate publication, a New and Revised Edition, with Numerous Passages 


now restored from tb 


Original Manuscript, and many additional Notes, to be completed in Six Volumes post Svo, with Portraits, &¢. pm 


10s, 6d. each, the First of which is just ready, 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 


SAMUEL PEPYS, 


FE.R.S. 


SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIGNS OF CHARLES IL. AND JAMES IL 


Edited by LORD 


BRAYBROOKE. 


The authority of Pepys, as an historian and illustrator of a considerable portion of the seventeenth eontany ee 
fully acknowledged by every scholar and critic, that it is now scarcely necessary even to remind the reader 0 





tages he p 1 for prod 


society and manners, to be found in the literature of any nation. 


g the most complete and trustworthy record of events, and the most agreeable picture 


A New Edition of this work, comprising the 


passages so much desired, with such additional annotations as have been called for by the vast advances = hao» , 
and historical knowledge during the last twenty years, will doubtless be regarded as one of the most important, as 
as most agreeable, additions that could be made to the library of the general reader. 


RECOLLECTIONS of REPUB- 
LICAN FRANCE, from 1790 to 1798. By Dr. MILLINGEN, 
Author of ‘Curiosities of Medical Experience.’ 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. bound. (Just ready.) 


The SECOND PART of KING 
ARTHUR. By the Author of ‘The New Timon.’ (Just 


ready.) 
Arthur’ is likely to wie the admiration of all who have 


y- 
ore 
ical feeling and tt i a. wae up a great subject, evoly- 


its ational int interest.”—E. 
Henry Cousury, Publisher, 


The CONCLUDING VOLUME ¢ 
the LIVES of THE QUEENS of ENGLAND, 18 
READY, embellished with a Portrait of the Authoress, 
and Subscribers are recommended to complete 
without delay. 


SEVENTH EDITION of | 
CRESCENT and the CROSS. By uur WARB 
Esq., now ready in 2 vols. with Llustrations, 21s. 
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HE attention of Parties _contemplating Life 
T ‘Assurance is d to the to be secured b 

Paces i eae SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
aren 


lo 
t of the large additions made to the policies 
Rayer ona of investigations may be had gratis at the 
London Offices, 37, Cornhill. 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
retin e teht Hon. the Earl of MANSFIELD. 




































































m. the Earl of SEAFIELD. 
nr Seene, 3 le -— > Oliverson, -~ 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. J. KR. Re 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. Hi. F. Sandeman, Est. 








John ry o fants in detail may b be had at the offices, 37, 
oe SMITH, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LiFe ASSURANCE 
COMPANY: —8 Waterloo: lace, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place Glasgow 34, Col- 
Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament in iss. 

1841, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 
sum assured to all policies of the participating class,from the 
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"et the In Insurance is for life, only one-half the Annual Pre- 
‘um need be paid for the first five years. 











tion = be afforded on application to the Resi- 
vive informa ¥ terloo-place, Pall Mall, London, where 
Prospectuses, vt may be had. 
NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities, nd Poplanade Bn weer, London 3 7 
janade, Hamburgh ; instituted a.v. 
pea, Dublin LL AM NOTT IDGE, Esgq., Chairman. 
sno EA ARRINGTON, "Esq... Deputy-Chairman. 
he system of returning profits on Fire seourensse was adopted 
at = foundation of the Union Society in the year 1 
Life Profits.— Policies for the whole ae life, at the in rates, 


fits added every seven yea: 
ya without profits may eilected at rates considerably 
ented system of Tite Insurance in three different modes, 
detailed Pros’ 
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Wood Engraviog fm D pectuses gral 
ad 1 have pone are at present appointed. 
E BIBLE — HOMAS LEWIS, secretary. 
STORY, from ty QcorrisH PROVIDER T INSTITUTION, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, LUNDON. 
Por MUTUAL LIFE ASSU RANCE, with these’ peculiar ad- 
vai 
As e by the most d of p 

e library of evey Metal Profits divi ded amongst the = pe sen 
tion to the © Annual Premiums per 100. with whole profits :— 
| Aged, | Age 25, | Age30. | Age35. | Aged0. | Age45. | Ages0, | Age5s, 
are more or lf fad j£ad.|£2.0.|£38.d. fad) £04 £3.d.|£38.d. 
und in # mamM 115 81118 0/2 1 6/2 610/214 9 417|5 10 





Reports, Tables, and every information, may be had of the 




































SILVER PLATED CORNER DISHES. — 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, Loudon, opposite the Bank of England, submit the prices 
of the followi ing patterns of strongly PLATED CORNER DISHES, 
with silver handles and edges, and silver shields for engraving the 

crest or coats of a. . 
me ‘Gadroon Pattern. 


Four strongly Plated Comer Dishes and Covers ..........£8 8 0 
The St. James's Pat 

Fox extra-strongly Plated Corner Dishes and Covers....£13 10 0 

N.B. The Covers are made with moveable handles, so as to form 

extra dishes. Drawings of the above forwarded to any part of Great 


Britain or Ireland postage free. 
ASSOCIATION, 





LONDON LIFE 
Instituted 1806, 
OFFICE, 81, KING yy ee STREET, 
President—Sir Claudius Stephen H ==. Bart, 
Vice-President—Charles Franks, 
HIS Societ is essentially one of ‘Mutual As- 
warames, — which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven ye 

The rate of ‘reduction of the Premiums of the ne pound year will 
be 66 pare cent., leaving only 34 per cent. to be p: 

The Society undertakes other Sescriptione of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not become Members ; and having ceased to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has hese enabled to 
reduce the homage for this class of Assurances to the following 


very low rates 
Ann vual Premiums for the way of £100. 
Age. 2. s. d.j Age. &. Age, é & d. 
20 113 7 35 2 a $ 2 
25 117 0 40 215 5 55 3 1 0 
30 915 45 360 60 6 510 





The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, ond 2, Yo Buildings, London. 





INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,00 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared £743,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678, 000. 


President, 
The Right oo EARL GREY. 
irectors, 
The Hon. Arthur ? Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sher uty-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, a. William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. iq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Hews Stone, me 
Sir Richard D: King, Bart. Capt. W. Johif William: 
The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the prinetpal 
Iite OGetss the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 


The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 








James Sed, 
Frederick 







































































































Secretaries. d by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
—— Edinburgh Office—14, St. Andvow-cquane. ou Laenp oan be obtained upon them after they —4 been in ex: 
GENERAL London Uffice—12, Moorgate-stree istence for five years. Pam a) of his Policy, h 
ny 7) If a party n Hlect to ay for the renew: ‘is Policy, he ma: 
aT Y, 126, Strand) paLICAN LIFE INSU RANCE OFFICE, repair the caniosion eng time within 12 months, upon proct of goo 
“ 70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London. heal 
e Medical or Len! Es a hed 1797. ‘ The whole pas the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are given 
‘ BONUS. 0 the Insur 
resent year, wil" NoTICE.—FOUR- FIFTHS, of the net Profits realized by the Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
ceeding division (HM Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of : 
ry and 1 allotted, agreeably to the « conditions of the e Policies, Life Insured. | Sum Insured. | Sum Paid. 
E INSUR. = fal Bere ears commencin ing frome the 3rd Ps oo “ Ci aie | r z a 
jo is a specimen e Bonuses declared at the le -, Se & 
+A investigation up to the 2nd of J uly, 1847. John Wharto’ se Skelton } — od 5,000 7,706 6 0 
Sir John Saun: — bright, 5,000 7,652 13 3 
riving an immed Sir William ¢oenee 5,000 7,500 5 9 
| Premiums Parp. Per centage | Earl ow ee cae oad 5,000 7.128 15 8 
eartaliy aie ry abr | oiied Premiums = je W- eee xy 3,000 $509 1 1 
gu : he Marquis o ellesle, . 2,000 4113 
— Amount. Paid. Earl Cathcart od a 1,000 Tse 41 
15 £3.00 6 |£315 0 0/£16416 8| £52 6 6 Prospectuses — full articulars may be obtained Li 
rrent-garden. % | 5000 7 775 16 8| 34713 4 4416 3 | tion to the Agents of the (fice, in all the a al towns of the 
% | 200 | 6 43117 6| Iss 18 0| 42 11 8 | United Kingdom, and at t ice, No. 50, Regent-street. 
is York 4% 2000 6 464 0 0| 172 6 7 37 210 JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
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Offices in London—3, Charlotte- ny Mendcn-hees, and 
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Offices in Edinburgh—29, Nort 

Agents, Messrs. Mackenaie & Todd. 

Offices in Dublin—45, Dame-street ; 

Agents, Messrs. Smyths & Du Bédats. 
THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED EXCEEDS 
‘ At ti eserved and Gua- 
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ag Brewery, near 
lip nes, of 76, Margaret- 
Regent-street, x agent for pa on, will deliver dag nonin oo 
hy ol pe on a ne prepaid) _——— 
station to all parts o: e kingdom for re- c, which 
includes the cask. a. Persons are coon to a 
fully invited to taste the water and inspect Dr | and Mr. 
Herapath’s analysis of it, at the Tans agents, from whom a 
daily y supply may be had fresh from the spring by sufferers from 
age 0 erwise. Reference may be made to any respectable in- 
habitant at Exeter. 


| try or Game! 
“ Soyer’ 


season of the 
inspection of his various assortments. 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver wate 
accurately 
E. J. D. |, 82, Strand ; 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


e8, 
oing silver lever watches, jewelled i in [i holes, 6 gs.— 
; and 34, Royal Ex- 


{D. J. DENT, by Getinnt pat eapeietnentn, Watch 
4 and Clock Maker to the H. Prince Albert, and 
H.LM. the Emperor of Russia, ovine ly increased his stock 


of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
year, nost respectfully tg sts fr 


rom the public an 
es’ gold watches, with 
each a; eationen 8 ditto. 

tial and 





REPLATED.—The Electro Process 


thereby rendered equal to new. 


the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods cai 


45, Moorgate-stree' 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 


is the only one 


which 
nm be flected, i 


being 


ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 


cles always on show, as 


unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They Lave 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 


int-street, t, } London. 
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nomical may be suited as 


, hand-screens, 


cases, ink: 
M a stock of d 


echi ng-cases not 
ware, &c. His cushioned b: 
superior construction, —Manufac 


ressi 
immense opines of writing-desks, table cutlery, 


1E TEA TRAYS 


are decidedly the most unique and elegant ever manufac- 
The designs are es as well as the prices, and the eco- 
those whose wealth entitles 
them to seek | for the most trechershé 1 articles which art can produce. 

The papier m&ché work-tables, work-boxes, tea-caddi 
-boxes, &., ane ~=_ 


to bes 
TRietield p plated 


telle tables are renowned for their 
actory, 4, Leadenhall-street, London. 





tions—* Soyer’s Sauce.” 


Inbelled.. can be had of Crosse & Blackw 


Just out! soven'y tf saves FOR LADIES AND 
‘oO THE GASTRONOMIC WORLD !!!— 


This most novel and delicious of all modern social inven- 
It is piquant, wholesome and pure, alth 
luxurious, since it is suitable for all dishes whether of Meat, Poul- 
Hence its virtues are unparalleled. 

“s Sauce” in bottles expressly manufactured, sealed, and 
ell, 21, Soho-square, and of 
the principal Sauce Venders throughout the Kingdom. 


ough 





and are now selling them at the f 


A list of prices of ev ‘ery descripti 
on application to Heal & Son’s 
Tottenham-court-road. 


EAL & SONS have made a considerable 
REDUCTION in the lower a a of BED FEATHERS, 
i ollowing prices, warranted quite 

sweet and freed from dust, being purified by steam with patent 


machinery. 

Per lb. = Ib, 
ea 0s, 10d. | Best Grey Goose . +. 28, Od, 
Grey Goose .......+s0+. 18. 2d, | White Goose.. . 2a, 6d, 
Foreign Grey Goose . ls. 6d, | Best Dantzic ditto:: 3a, Od, 





tion of Bedding sent free by post 
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and HAIR BRUSHES.—\M. & Co. 
form the public and the ag “aie, 
their manufacture unless they 
address in full, thus—Metealfe & "Co. 130 B, 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent, 
prosecuted. 


M,. 





d number of 
(particularly in the country. 


irect to them, inclosing Post-office order. 
tended to. 


1 0! 

very inferior description) that are now pa’ 
India, and abroad generally) 

Bireot to th ealers, taking advantage of their 


—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 


beg respectfully to in- 
that Brushes are not of 

with their name and 
Oxford-street ; Brushes 
” “ Metcalfe’s ‘Pattern,’ 


&c., are not of their 3 — and parties selling them as such will be 
have been compelled to give this caution in 


os Brushes (of a 
med upon =) ng 
y un- 

utation. Orders 


, will punctually at- 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR 


Ties into the pores of the hea 


latest period of human life. For children 
mended, as ery the basis + a beautiful 
dering the use of the fine-comb 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 


OIL.—This mild 


yet powerful and infallible renovator insinuates its balsamic 
d, nourishes the Hair in its 
ng state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from scurf 
dandviff. sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession of 
healthy vigour, silky softness,and luxurious redundancy, to the 


an 


it is especially recom- 
a f hair, and ren- 





perties have obtained the oupestal 

Queen, that of the Court, and the w 

— Britain, and of every Court in the tv 
¢ 38. 6d. or 78.; 

; and double that size, 2 
© AG TION.—On the Wrai ope of 
each Bottle of the queues: 
are these words, in two lin 
Sold b. 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


pro- 


atronaae of her Majesty "ie 
of the Royal Family of 


ilized wor 


or Family Bottles (equal to four small),at 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL, 


A. ROWLAND. ry SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 





THE BLOOD PURIFIED 
REST 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE C 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of s 


swellings, di 
kind of debility occasioned by unheal 


ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted 
gent use of this all- seme ee ge 4 and purifyin 
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frame will be invigorated, the energies of th 





URIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
Perfectly Free from Grit, may be entirely Erased, and will 
meinieta a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 
Chureh-s Spinal fields, London.— olff & Son beg to 

| Artists, Architects and Engineers, that they are now 
manufacturing a Pure Plumbago or Black Lead Pencil entirely 
free from grit, wale will easily yield & India Rubber and insure 
perfect erasu: possesses brilliancy and depth of colour, 
and will seahiciaie a firm point. They have rte to so great a 
petition in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able at all 
imes to make the same strength and colour when once found to be 
suitable for any particular a. and have produced a pencil 
fully equal to those used in former years, when they were made of 
the finest Cumberland lead, which ‘at the present time cannot be 
obtained wees i HHL HH for the best pencils. The following are 
the degree ce HH. HHHH. F. FF. HB. EHB. B. BB. 
* This Fy * particularly recommended for writing and 
counting-house use. 

To be had of Ackerman, 191, Regent-street; Houghton, 30, 
bn ee soda respectable ‘Stationers, & &e. 


le and Public are cautioned inst an article 
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d, and serenity of mind, 


309, Lay 


bottles, 28. 9d., 


Cornhill. 


iveliness of im: 
more powerful and healthy action of every facu 
produced by its restorative properties.— Prepared by 


and HEALTH 


‘ORED, a SARSAPARILLA and 


2 rag ‘4 i. Mg 


pirits, 1 

dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh elaine 
seases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 

thy climates, too sedentary a 

life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation 


or other causes. How- 
ed the disease. by the dili- 
medicine, the shattered 
ne whole nervous system 
pasties. anda 
of the body 
. French, 


1 (two doors west of Chancery- lane), “London, in 
6d., 1la., and 22s. each, sent carriage free to an; 
part of¥ngland— Agents: Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 
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T of ELDER 





Bit will roves 
by its balsamic an: 
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ond —e cuamelie lete 
ness, &c., healt 
every humour, pimple, 
a short time, the akin 


will become soft an 
pexien perfectly ¢ 


lear rand beautiful. Sold ir in 


ain soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clea: 


irections for wing it, by all Medicine Venders an 


FLOWERS is strongly d for Soft Im- 
pre ving, Beautifying, and eae the BIN and in givin i . 
looming and charming nga most fragrant pe! 


remove Tan, Sun- = 
ing qualities, render the 
ear~it from 


or eruption ; and, 4 contaning its gee en only 


Sbuttice od. with 


» Brice 2. 9 A ty 





OLLOWAY’S 


No. 

chronic asthma for more than three years. 

La re a sufferer, yal he did not dare to 

m choking ; indeed he could n 

H tae le for half an } hour = he —_ be su’ 

this person is now lal 

as ever he did in his life, r+ in 
use of Holloway’s Pills.—Sold by 





which is advertised under the title of * Brockedon’s Patent Pure 
Cumberland Lead.” Its purity may be tossed by the application of 
boiling ss vam upon the pressure o' f the’! finger, all the par- 
ticles of dust will be se; and it will be reduced to a ate 
Freud Se Brockedon has bought all the Cun 

a on e Cum- 
— tt A ll the aig 3 Sales take ae the iret Monday. in 

ities Ln 4 still o 

better quality than that bought by Mr, Brvek 


Professor Holloway’s Establisbuxent, 244, Strand, 


PILLS. — EXTRAORDI- 
NARY CURE OF ASTHMA.—Patrick Case: 
1, Compton panes, Brunswick-square, had su 


aney 3 yeriding r 
This poor AL 


was 50 
0 to bed for fear = the 


ffocated. ‘Nevertt ererthele, 
ss complete t, sleeps as we! 
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New Work by the Author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘ Knight of 
Gwynne,’ &c. 


On the 29th instant, Part I. price 1s. (to be continued Monthly) of 


ROLAND CASHEL, 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


THE HALF-SISTERS, 


By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
Author of ‘ Zoe; the History of Two Lives.’ 


Forming the New Volumes of ‘ Cuarman & HALt’s Serigss oF OniGINAL WoRKS OF 
FictioN, BroGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE.” 


In a few days will be published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. .» uniform in size with 
Mr. Murray's ‘ COLONIAL LiBRary, 


NARRATIVE OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


By WALTER K. KELLY. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DIARY AND NOTES OF HORACE 
TEMPLETON, ESQ. 


Late SECRETARY OF LEGATION AT ——. 





Shortly will be published, in post 8vo. with a Portrait, price 10s. 6d, cloth, 
VOLUME FIRST OF THE 
ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


Or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 17. 12s., with Six Maps and Eleven Views in Tinted Lithography, 


MR. BROOKE’S JOURNALS OF EVENTS 
IN BORNEO, 


WITH THE EXPEDITION OF H.MS. DIDO FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF Piracy, 


By Captain THE Hoy. HENRY KEPPELL, R.N. 
Third Edition, continued to the Occupation of Labuan, by WALTER K. KELLY. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LATE DANIEL O'CONNELL, MP. 


By W. J. O NEIL DAUNT. 


—-— 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


CHARTISM. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


**Tt never smokes but there is a fire.”—Old Proverb. 





The Pickwick Papers. 


A New and Cheap Edition, corrected and revised throughout, 
with a new Preface by the Author, and Frontispiece by C. R. 
Lesuiz, KA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 58. 


s 
Rienzi, 
THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. A New and 
Cheap Edition, corrected and revised throughout, with a new 
Preface by the Author, and Frontispiece by H. K,. ‘Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 


Ranthor} eo 


By G, I. 


Louis Blanc’s History of Ten Y: aes 
830 RANCE DURING THE THREE DAY a. 
UNDER ouls. -PHILIP PE. eeenees 7 by WALTER K. ather Darcy. 


LLY. vols. 800. ¢ 


The French Revolution: a History. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. post 8ro. cloth, 318. 6d. AMO 


in 

The History of France. 
By M. MICHELET, Teneaieted ba WAL TER K. KELLY. 
Vols. I, and 11., 8vo. cloth, 238, 


Wit 
Austria. WILLIAM YOUN 
By J. G. KOHL. Comprising Vienna—Prague—Hungary— 


Bohemia—The Danube—Galicia—Styria—Moravia—Bukovino, Stories from the Italian Poets ; H 
a Summary in Prose, with Crtshenl Ketiews of the Lives 
and Genius of the Authors, By LEIG 


and the Military Frontier. 8v0. cloth, 11s. Being 


° 
Russia. 
By C. OHE. Comprising St. Petersburgh—Moscow— 
Karkhoff— Riga Odessa 
—The Steppes—The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. 
With L[llustrations and a Map. 8vo. cloth, 128. 


Our S treet. 
Mr. M. A. TITMARSH, Author of * Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’ 
"anit Fair” &c. With Sixteen Plates drawn by the Author. 
SECOND EDITION, 4to. 58. Plain, and 78. 6d. Coloured, 


Mrs. Perkins’s Ball; 


Depicted in Twenty-three Plates. ‘by Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. Wors 
THIRD EDITION, 4to, 78. 6d. plain, or 10s. 6d. coloured. 


isth Light Infantry. 


Past and Presen 


Shakespeare Proverbs} 
Or, the wee, Save of our Wisest Poet, collected into a Modern 
Instance. By MARY COWDEN CLARKE, Author of * The 
Concordance to She akespeare.’ 
Elegantly printed in a pocket volume, 48. 


Tales of Woman’s Trials. 


By Mrs. S.C. HALL. Embellished wth Seventy Illustrations 
on Wood, Elegantly bound in cloth, Ul, 18, 





The Bachelor of the Albany. 


A Novel. By the AUTHOR of ‘The FALCOD 


A Novel. 


EWES, Author of * Kose, Blanche, and Violet.’ 


The Knight of Gwyn 


5] 
A Tale of the Time of the Up. , By CH = —¥ LEVER, 
With Forty lustrations by * Pa 


An_ Historical Romance. 
SOREL, *‘EMILIA WY NDI AM,’ * 


Wayfarin g Sketches 
NG THE GREEKS AND TURKS, AND ON THE 
——— OF THE DANUBE. By a Seven Years’ Resident 
reece, 


One Hundred Songs of Beranger. 


Translations | » p Bagh Verse on m% hedge = page. By 


‘he German Provinces on the Baltic Camp and Barrack Room $ $ 
Or, the British Army AsItIs. By alate Stat Sergeant of the 


By THOMAS CARLY eat 
SECOND EDITION, post 8vo. cloth, 108, 6d. 


Lectures on! Heroes and Hero- 


By THOMAS CARLYLE . 
THIRD EDITION, small 8vo, cloth, 98. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 


By THOMAS CARLY LE 
HIRD EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 2. 28, 


Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 
Translated by THOMAS CARLYLE. Containing Meister’s Tales from the German. 
Apprenticeship and Meister’s Travels. 

ECOND EDITION, 3 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 188. 


Mark Wilton, the Merchant’s Clerk. 
A Tale. By the Rev. CHARLES B. sAvie. Author 
May You Like It, * Records of a Good fe, &e. With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. 


FAMILY. % 
Post Svo. cloth, 98. 
yt cloth, % 


The Industrial History of Free 


Nations, 
Considered in ~ an to their Domestic Institutions end 
ternal Policy. By W. TORRENS M‘ — Esq. MP. 
vols, 800, 


The Irish Sketch-Book. 
ie Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. With numerous Engraving « 
, from the Author’s Designs. 
SECOND EDITION, ?2 vols. post 8ro.\¥. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 98. 
ne 5 
. cloth, 1, 1a, 


the AUTHOR of ‘MOUNT 
vols. post 8vo. cloth, 188. 


The Child of the Islands: a Poem. 


By the Hon. Mrs, NORTON. 


SECOND EDITION, Seo, clath, & 
Ha Ignorance; 


> 
Or, CHURCH and STATE. A Religious Adventure, With 
Notes by the Editors. Small 800. cloth, % 


The Life of Schiller. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. A New Edition, with Portrait 
Smail 8vo. cloth, 3 6 


Post 8vo. cloth, 98. 


mo. cloth, price 58, 


faa oe 8v0. cloth, 248. 


The Life of George Cannin 


&- 
By ROBERT BELL, Author of ‘The Lives e nd dent ~ 


Post 8vo. cloth, 93, 


Memoirs of Simon Lord Lovat, 
And DUNCAN FORBES OF CULLODEN. From Ong 
Sources. By JOHN HILL BURTON, Advocate, Author 
*The Life of David Hume.’ Pos! 


The Life of Mozart; 


b J 
Including his Correspondence. By EDWARD HO 
Author of *A Ramble among the Musicians of Revere 


. 
Celebrated Crimes. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. Sgntaining. the Borgias-™ 
Countess of St. Geran—Joan o isida—The : 
ioness of Brinvilliers—The Genny the Marchioness de 6 
—Karl Ludwig Sand—Vaninka- Urban Grandicr. pric 
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